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Educational Directive: 


G. I. BILL 


of RIGHTS 


Part I—Facts about provisions for veterans 
By ELAINE COOPER 


N JUNE 22, 1944, Congress tossed a tre- 
mendous problem to American school 
administrators and teachers. Signed by the 
late President Roosevelt, Public Law 346— 
officially known as the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act and popularly called the G. I. 
Bill of Rights—promised to the returning 
veteran, along with other benefits, educa- 
tional advantages never before dreamed of. 
Like a plummet dropped into a body of 
water, there was a splash that attracted 
national attention, and ripples of interest 
have been spreading in ever-widening 


——k-— 


Epiror’s Note: This is the first instal- 
ment of a two-part feature which will be 
concluded in the November issue. The 
author has made an extensive study of 
Congressional acts concerning the educa- 
tional rights of veterans, and of the responsi- 
bilities of the schools in serving them. In 
this and the succeeding article Miss Cooper 
has attempted to condense the important 
facts and interpret the provisions to give 
administrators and teachers a clearer over- 
all view of a complex group of problems. 
The author is head of the commercial de- 
partment of Bassick High School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


circles. But the plumb line has not yet 
reached bottom, and the soundings that 
will determine how shallow or how deep is 
the American educational system's ability 
to meet the problem remain to be read. 

It is not unusual for the American public 
to be “hazy” on the provisions of acts that 
Congress passes. There are so many—and 
most of them do not specifically affect us as 
individuals. If one should, we figure that 
in time some one will tell us about it. The 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act has been 
no exception. It is improbable that one out 
of a thousand knows anything about the 
actual provisions of the bill. 

One might assume, however, that teach- 
ers, who generally are better read than the 
average, would have more accurate knowl- 
edge. A sampling of secondary-school 
teachers, however, revealed astounding 
“misinformation”. They were asked if they 
had read of, heard discussed, or studied the 
G. I. bill, and then were requested to 
answer these few very general questions: 

1. Who may qualify for educational 
training under the G. I. Bill of Rights? 

2. What types or grades of schools are 
included in the program? 

3. What financial benefits are paid by the 
government for a veteran's education? 
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4. How soon must a veteran apply in 
order to take advantage of the educational 
aid? 

5. Are WACS, SPARS, and WAVES eligi- 
ble for this aid? 

6. What, if any, planning has been done 
in your school system to prepare for the 
administration of this act? 

Over half of those replying believed that 
the veteran must have been in school at the 
time he entered the service in order to bene- 
fit under the act. The guesses on the finan- 
cial aid were fantastic, and the ignorance 
of what was being planned by their own 
educational systems for the administration 
of the bill was appalling—doubly so when 
one considered that it might mean that 
nothing was being done. 

The replies received were from teachers 
in large city systems maintaining several 
high schools, down through various sizes 
to the small consolidated union school that 
serves the rural population in some of the 
great western states. As a “sampling” it can- 
not be entirely erroneous. One is tempted 
to believe that much remains to be done in 
educating the public—yea, even the public- 
teacher—on the subject of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. 

A copy of the complete Public Law 346 
can be secured by anyone who will write to 
his Congressional Representative in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for it. Congressional phrase- 
ology, however, is not the layman’s lan- 
guage, and even school teachers are likely to 
grow tired before they have winnowed the 
wheat from the chaff. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the agency which, as provided 
by the law, is administering the act, is still 
in the process of interpreting certain 
phrases; but the answers to the following 
twenty basic questions are without debate 
those provided by the provisions of the bill. 

1. Who is eligible for the educational 
and training benefits set forth in the G. I. 
Bill of Rights? 

Any person who served in the active mili- 


tary or naval service on or after September 
16, 1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war, and who shall have been 
discharged or released therefrom under con. 
ditions other than dishonorable, and who 
shall have served ninety days or more. 

The word “active” in the phrase “active 
military or naval service” does not neces. 
sarily mean fighting service or overseas sery- 
ice. It is used to differentiate between those 
in the armed forces and that personnel in 
Washington attached to the War Depart- 
ment (the latter are not considered to be in 
“active” service). 

2. May a person with less than ninety 
days of active service be eligible under this 
Act? 

Yes, but only if he has a service-incurred 
disability, so determined by the Veterans 
Administration. 

3. Does the foregoing 
women’s auxiliary units? 

Yes. 

4. Must the applicant have been in 
school at the time he entered the service in 
order to be eligible for the benefits of this 
Act? 

No. 

5. To how much education or training is 
a person entitled under this Act? 

To one year, plus (under certain condi- 
tions: See questions 8 and g) the period of 
time he was in active service. 

6. What is the maximum period of train- 
ing 0? education for which a person may be 
eligible? 

Four years. 

7. What grade or level of education or 
training is included in this Act? 

Education or training at any and all 
levels offered by any public or private ele- 
mentary or secondary school; business 
school or college; scientific or technical in- 
stitution; college, professional school, uni- 
versity or other educational institution. 
Also training offered by business or other 
establishments providing apprentice train- 


include the 
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ing on the job, including those under the 
supervision of the Federal Apprentice 
Training Service. 

8. Does the age at which the applicant 
entered service have anything to do with 
the amount of benefits to be received? 

Yes. The person who was 25 or under at 
the time of entry into active service and 
who is eligible under this Act is deemed 
to have had his education interrupted. Such 
a person may receive a full calendar year of 
education plus the period of active service 
to his credit. A person 18 when he entered 
the service and with 18 months of active 
service to his credit would thus be eligible 
for two years and six months of education. 

g. Is the person who was over 25 years of 
age at the time of entry into active service 
eligible for benefits? 

Yes: (a) He is eligible for a calendar year 
of a refresher or a retraining course; (b) If 
he can furnish proof that his education was 
impeded, delayed, interrupted, or inter- 
fered with by his entry into active service, 
he is eligible not only for the calendar year 
but also for the period of time he served. 

John Doe, a lawyer, entered service at 28 
and has ninety days of active service to his 
credit. He had, however, completed his law 
degree. He is eligible only for the one year 
of refresher work. Richard Roe, same age, 
same active service, was still enrolled in a 
law school at the time he entered the serv- 
ice. His education was interrupted and he 
is eligible for one year plus ninety days. 

10. May a person who was 25 or under 
at the time of entry into service take a re- 
fresher or retraining course? 

Yes, he may choose a refresher course or 
continue with his education. 

11. How much does the government pay 
directly to an eligible person who is in 
training? 

A subsistence allowance of $50 a month 
during the approved period to the trainee 
who takes a full-time program of education 
or training. 


12. What if a person has one or more de- 
pendents? 

The subsistence allowance 
month. 

13. Does the government pay any ex- 
penses besides the monthly subsistence? 

Yes, the government provides tuition, 
customary fees, and necessary books and 
supplies up to an approved amount. This is 
paid to the institution, however, not to the 
trainee. 

14. What is the maximum amount in 
tuition and expenses that the government 
will pay? 

$500 per school year for a period not to 
exceed four years. 

15. Is the applicant permitted a choice of 
training institution? 

Yes, provided the institution is on the ap- 
proved list. 

16. Must the educational institution be 
in the United States? 

No. Foreign schools are acceptable if they 
meet American school standards. 

17. Is a trainee required to take a full- 
time program of education under this Act? 

No, but a lesser subsistence allowance 
will be granted if the trainee takes a part- 
time program. 

18. May a trainee qualifying for pension 
receive pension allowance while receiving 
the subsistence allowance provided under 
this Act? 

No, he may not receive both. He chooses 
pension or subsistence, whichever is the 
larger, and is entitled to other benefits. 

19. Does time spent in AST or Navy 
coliege training count in computing a serv- 
iceman’s period of active service? 

No. 

20. Has the serviceman an_ indefinite 
period of time in which to take advantage 
of the educational or training benefits 
under this Act? 

No. The law provides that a course shall 
be initiated not later than two years after 
either the date of discharge or the termina- 


is $75 a 
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tion of the war, whichever is the later. 
Furthermore, no such training or education 
shall be afforded beyond seven years after 
the termination of the present war. 

These are the high spots of the educa- 
tional benefits in the G. I. Bill of Rights. It 
was designed for the able-bodied veteran. 
The disabled veteran has many more and 
greater opportunities for retraining and re- 
habilitation. His problems are taken care 
of in a separate bill, Public Law 16. If the 
veteran has been given a pension rating of 
at least 10 per cent and has received notice 
that a vocational handicap exists, he is eli- 
gible to apply for the educational benefits 
under vocational rehabilitation. It is to his 
advantage to apply under Public Law 16, 
for the subsistence allowance is higher and 
tuition, necessary fees, books, supplies, etc., 
are also provided. 

Just as no chain is stronger than its weak- 
est link, so no law is better than the lowest 
official who has any part in enforcing it. 
Congress has done a grand job in passing 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. Barring delays and 
errors naturally attendant upon the ad- 
ministration of a law of this scope, the 
Veterans Administration is competently 
handling the veterans’ applications, fairly 
passing on all questions of eligibility, and 
is efficiently administering the Federal 
funds provided. But whether the veteran 
gets an education or not rests not with Con- 
gress, General Bradley, or any of his staff. 

Public Law 346 will become impotent 
unless the administrators and teachers of 
the American schools recognize the prob- 
lems entailed with its passage, and provide 
for their satisfactory solution. A study of the 
provisions of the bill is but the beginning. 

Some one has said, “One’s conclusions 
are where one grows tired of thinking.” 
That too many school administrators will 
grow “tired of thinking” and conclude that 
the matter need not concern them is the 
weak link in the chain that is now being 
forged. The G. I. Bill of Rights is a high 
sounding phrase. It will be easier to let it 


roll off the tongue than it will be to roll 
out the machinery for the veterans’ edu- 
cation. 

It is the purpose of this article to pose the 
problems—in some instances, perhaps, to 
suggest a solution—but above all to stimu- 
late continued “thinking” so that the con- 
clusion will not fall short of the highest 
hopes of the lowest G. I. 

Which Schools Should Plan for the Re. 
turning Veterans? What Has Been Done? 

From surveys that have been taken and 
are now under way there are indications 
that practically all levels of schooling may 
be requested by the returning servicemen, 
and that an estimate of the number who 
will request educational benefits will be 
close to a million. 

Those veterans whose college training 
was interrupted form the largest percentage 
of those indicating a desire to return and 
complete their schooling. But it is equally 
true that the veterans whose college school- 
ing was cut short are but a very very small 
per cent of the entire enlisted personnel in 
the Armed Forces, and it is significantly 
true that 50 per cent of the veterans come 
below the two years’ high-school level of 
education. As a matter of fact, the surveys 
show that 2g per cent have had only a 
grade-school education. 

Veterans in this category may request 
vocational or technical training but obvi- 
ously, whatever it is called, it will neces- 
sarily be on the elementary-school level. 
Surveys of the veterans who were high- 
school undergraduates at the time of en- 
listment show that about 50 per cent plan 
to return to make up deficiencies that will 
permit them to graduate from high school. 

Less than four months after the passage 
of the G. I. bill, 16,000 veterans had ap 
plied for training and 5,700 were already 
attending colleges. These veterans found 
the colleges ready for them with counseling 
aid, readjusted regulations, and flexible cur- 
riculums, for the colleges of the nation have 
been alive to their problem and have been 
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planning and working on it for some time. 

Yale University announced the details of 
its program for veterans, called “Yale 
Studies”, the first of August 1944. Over a 
year ago the University of Chicago an- 
nounced its abolishment of the credit 
system and opened its doors to anyone who 
could pass a comprehensive examination 
covering the humanities, social sciences, 
physical sciences, English and logical rea- 
soning. From Maine to California the press 
reported the plans that had been made or 
were afoot in colleges throughout the forty- 
eight states. These factors seem to be com- 
mon to most of them: 

1. Expert guidance and individual coun- 
seling for each returning veteran. 

2. Testing programs both prognostic and 
diagnostic, to aid in determining the sub- 
jects to be studied. 

3. Generous acceptance of credits (or 
proof of knowledge based on examination) 
earned under Armed Service Training 
Programs. 

4. Flexibility of classes to permit veterans 
to enter at irregular intervals (as frequently 
as once a month). 

5. Intensive courses offered to expedite 
the veterans’ admission to graduate or pro- 
fessional schools. 

6. No segregation of veterans, as such, in 
the general classroom or campus life. 

Replies from the high-school teachers 
mentioned previously revealed that some 
few knew or had heard of the organization 
within their city of a “Veterans’ Center”. 
This was offered as an answer to the ques- 
tion: “Do you know what, if any, planning 
has been done in your school system to 
prepare for the administration of the 
veterans’ education?” 

Actually, the formation of veterans’ 
centers has nothing to do with the planning 
that secondary-school administrators should 
be doing if they are to offer education or 
training to the returning veteran. Nor did 
the veterans’ center originate among edu- 
cational circles. A central agency to act as 


a clearing house for all veterans’ matters 
and to be the central body representing 
their interests was first outlined by Carl 
Gray, President of the Grenby Manufac- 
turing Company, Plainville, Connecticut. 
The “Gray Plan”, or “Vestibule Center”, 
appeared early and was discussed in the 
October 1943 issue of Occupations. 

Such a veterans’ center is the Community 
Advisory Service Center of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, which was one of the first to 
be organized and hence is serving as a 
model for similar centers being set up in 
other large cities. The facilities of the 
Center include offices for the professional 
staff, conference and counseling rooms, a 
reception center, an occupations library, a 
testing laboratory, and other equipment. 
Dr. Tyrus Hillway, Educational Director of 
the Center, said at an interview with the 
writer, “As a testing center we will be un- 
equalled.” But a few moments later he was 
forced to admit that his responsibility 
ended when he had diagnosed the veteran's 
needs! For the Center, with all its facilities, 
is not an “educational or training institu- 
tion”. 

It can help the veteran choose his destina- 
tion, it can tell him on what educational 
“track” he ought to find his train, but it 
cannot guarantee that there will be a train 
on that track with the steam up and the 
crew ready. If the diagnosis reveals the 
need for college education the veteran is 
fortunate. But if his needs and his inter- 
ests lie in that broad area of secondary 
education he has in most instances an un- 
charted course ahead of him! 

The lassitude of secondary-school people 
in regard to the veteran's education is large- 
ly due to the fact that they are drugged 
with the barrage of verbal and written 
utterances to the effect that the veteran will 
not want to return to high school. There is 
fear that he will be reluctant to return to 
the same classroom with adolescents, that 
he will want the prestige of college even 
though he needs high-school subjects. 
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It has been said that the returning 
veteran should not be “palmed off’ on 
existing agencies for childhood and youth 
education. One superintendent of schoois 
opined that it would be “unwise to educate 
the returned veteran with the regular day- 
school student. . . . High-school students 
should be permitted to live as nearly nor- 
mal a life as possible without being sub- 
jected to the influence of the war-time 
memories of the veteran”! This side-step- 
ping by one excuse or another reminds one 
of the character in this story told by Joseph 
Stalin at the Teheran conference: 

“The neighbor of an Arab sheik,” re- 
lated the Generalissimo, “asked for the loan 
of a rope. ‘I cannot lend it,’ said the sheik, 
‘I need it to tie up my milk with.’ 

“But surely,’ replied the other, ‘you 
do not tie up your milk with a rope?’ 

“ Brother,’ said the sheik, ‘when you do 
not want to do a thing, one reason is as 
good as another.’” 

That the veteran will not wish to return 
to the company of adolescents is certainly 
a matter open to debate. Hundreds of cases 
of such association are available as evidence 
for the affirmative: YMCA plastics classes, 
art institute modeling classes, auto me- 
chanics institutes, schools for music, radio, 
radar, and so on ad infinitum. Here one has 
always found all ages enrolled. 

“But all that is different,” the negative 
will say. “The high schools do not teach 
subjects that interest the adult.” One 
wonders why they do not go further and 
include the adolescents! Certainly much 
high-school studying is fear-invoked and 
not interest-motivated! All this begs the 
issue, however. To admit that the veteran 
will not want to return to the high school 
he left is not to conclude that secondary 
education has no responsibility in the prob- 
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lem. Rather, this accentuates the matter, 

Figures from the U. S. Office of Education 
show that there are approximately 240,000 
elementary and secondary schools through- 
out the country, all but 15,000 publicly 
controlled. Another enumeration lists the 
high schools at 28,000. Here are educa- 
tional plants already built, equipped, 
staffed (albeit inadequately) and standing 
idle in many cases for all but six or seven 
hours of the day! They cannot be entirely 
ignored as “educational or training insti- 
tutions” for the returning veterans. 

If the high school as it now exists is not 
satisfactory for veteran education, what 
shall be done to make it so? Should special 
veterans’ high schools be organized? Can 
high-school facilities be stretched and ex- 
panded to care for a veterans’ program of 
education that is run separately but simul- 
taneously with the ‘teen-age school? Or 
should high-school plants go on an 18-hour 
day and veterans’ classes follow regular day 
school? 

What courses should be offered? Who 
will teach them? What books of instruction 
ARE available? How many veterans must 
desire a course before one is offered? 

Is training for the veterans a commodity 
for sale only to those who seek it or has the 
public-school system a self-interest in the 
successful promotion of veterans’ educa- 
tion? 

These are questions for the local com- 
munity to answer. They cannot be decided 
by a Veterans’ Advisory Center. They 
should not be dictated by federal agencies. 
The emerging pattern of public education 
must develop from the local level and 
leadership for that development must be 
found in the duly elected educational repre- 
sentatives of the community. 

(To be concluded in the November issue) 


Much of our thinking and talking about secondary education comes from seeing the 
objectives but missing the means for their achievement—C. A. WesBer in North Central 


Association Quarterly. 





Adventuring with Little 
CORPORATIONS 


I. Eleven going concerns at Skokie 


By S. R. LOGAN 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to explain briefly, from 
I the standpoint of curriculum develop- 
ment, the diminutive cooperatives and other 
kinds of corporations which have grown up 
as part of the curriculum of our junior 
high school. These include: 

A mutual insurance company to spread 
and reduce the burden of dish breakage 
in the cafeteria; 

The Livestock Corporation, which raises 
rabbits, guinea pigs and chickens, and 
boards pets, deals in feeds and cages, and 
gives instruction in the care of animals, for 
profit; 

A credit union on the lines of the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

A public ownership corporation called 
“The BBB’s” (Bureau of Bees of the Bi- 


Eviror’s Note: In this issue we present 
four short articles on the unusual group 
of little corporate organizations which are 
operated in dead earnest by the pupils of 
Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka, IIl., 
as part of the curriculum. Mr. Logan, who is 
superintendent of schools at Winnetka, ex- 
plains the value of the program in the in- 
troductory article. The second and third 
articles show typical Skokie corporations in 
action, and the fourth deals with the school’s 
system of taxing its pupils and corporations 
to finance various projects. In a later issue, 
we hope to publish another group of short 
articles concerning some of the other Skokie 
corporations. 


ology Department), to promote nature 
study and produce honey; 

The Research and Production Company, 
which manufactures ink, paste, face cream, 
etc.; 

A bank which serves as custodian of funds 
for school organizations: 

A tropical fish company; 

A cooperative association which operates 
a store; 

The Skokie Conservation Authority, 
which grows trees for the school grounds; 

The Junior Red Cross; 

And the Dishwashers Union. 

All are chartered and governed under 
the laws of the school council, which con- 
sists of some 60 students and one adult. 
Each social-studies class is represented in 
the council by two elected councilmen. 
There is also a representative from each 
organization. All individuals and some of 
the corporations pay taxes for the support 
of the self-government services of the school. 

Meetings of boards, shareholders and 
members, and other kinds of work involved, 
are carried on during the activity period, 
3:05 to 3:40. (This period is also used for 
study, reading, and special help.) Most of 
the students participate in these corporate 
activities during some part of their years 
in the school. 

All of the teachers consider them highly 
educational and positive aids in subject- 
matter teaching. Our psychologist and edu- 
cational counselor have found them valu- 
able resources. No objections have been 
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made by parents. On the contrary, many 
parents have endorsed them strongly. Many 
children are as enthusiastic about them as 
they are about athletic games, dramatics, 
and music organizations. 

Although the time devoted to them is 
relatively insignificant—perhaps one thir- 
tieth of the average pupil’s total school time 
—like vitamins in one’s diet, they are potent. 
They integrate, vitalize and give meaning 
to school subjects and school generally. 
These projects in democratic corporate or- 
ganization, operation and control we con- 
sider of the very essence of curriculum, 
not extracurricular. Broadly, is not the cur- 
riculum all that is done under school in- 
fluence in the direction of the school’s goals? 

Older than schools and as potent as ever 
in education are toys, games, work experi- 
ence whereby children inherit and improve 
the culture and develop their own ambi- 
tions. In the effort to crowd as much 
literacy learning as possible into the years 
of childhood and youth, elementary and 
secondary schools, before the advent of the 
scientific study of educational methods, 
depended to an uneconomical extent upon 
words, especially the printed word, and 
upon logical presentation of subject matter. 
Both functional competence and word (vi- 
carious) learning are promoted by active, 
purposeful attack. The “project” or “ac- 
tivity” curriculum provides not only the 
necessary educational vitamins for a school 
diet which runs heavily to book skills; 
but also, as throughout man’s thousands of 
pre-school years, it is in its own right funda- 
mental to the health and growth of chil- 
dren and society. 

At the junior-high-school age, more than 
at any other, children like to explore and 
to adventure on their own scale in all 
manner of things that they find adults de- 
voted to. It is therefore desirable at this 
age to arouse and give initial impetus to 
interest in things about which, for the 
health of our democracy and the fulfil- 
ment of their own personalities, all citizens 


need to become increasingly concerned, in- 
formed and active. 

“Advanced” countries are in the corpora- 
tion age. The production and distribution 
of goods and services are carried on mainly 
by corporations. Like states, corporations 
have their own governments. In order to 
function properly either as subjects or citi- 
zens, according to the nature of the organi- 
zation, their members and employes require 
education. 

By bullet, by ballot, and by education the 
issue is being tried out to determine 
whether the form, processes and purposes 
of economic power shall be essentially 
democratic, in harmony with democratic 
political and social concepts and institu- 
tions, or autocratic, in line with political 
and social dictatorship. Like our armies 
and our electorate, our schools are taking 
an important part in shaping the future. 

Is it not appropriate that the school pro- 
vide at least a kindergarten introduction 
by guided experience in the power and 
responsibility of corporate ownership, with 
its cooperative relationship of employers, 
employes, directors, shareholders, and citi- 
zens? 

The fact that school is both devoted to 
the public good and deeply considerate 
of every individual argues strongly for 
the study and practice of economic as well 
as civic organization and control, by what- 
ever techniques and materials may be found 
suitable to the age of the students. Teachers 
can and should learn with their students. 
Perhaps they may eventually agree witb 
their school boards upon continuous self- 
improvement by means of summer vacations 
and sabbaticals spent in industry, business, 
scientific and other employment, as well 
as in study at teachers’ colleges. They must 
learn to give the business of production 
and distribution of goods and services the 
place in education which its importance 
desei ves. 

The pursuit of happiness and the ability 
to survive are favored by the development 
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of the disposition to cooperate and of the 
understanding and skills necessary to do 
it well. The schools should develop the 
habit and the ability of children to define 
differences precisely and to look for and 
work together on common ground. 

The rise of the corporation represents 
progress in the cooperative ability to bring 
man, materials and science into a creative 
relationship for the production of wealth 
and welfare. Our economy includes corpora- 
tions of all sorts, all of them more or 
less cooperative and democratic. Our cities 
and school districts, associations like the 
Red Cross, our vast profit corporations, 
our private non-profit corporations called 
cooperatives, and our labor unions may 
properly look to the schools for help in 
the education of all the people in what 
it takes to be a good employer, a good em- 
ploye, a good shareholder, a good director, 


a good union member and official, a good 
American citizen. This cannot be done in 
the field of political and economic organi- 
zation and control by books and talk alone 
any more than homemaking can be taught 
by words alone. 

Embryonic and prophetic in the evolu- 
tion of democratic society, the school must 
provide more than books to grow on if it 
is to enable its students and teachers to 
thrive on books. The action aspect of the 
curriculum surely deserves more experi- 
ment, research and demonstration in the 
teachers’ colleges than it has received up to 
now. 

Extra curriculum activities are ceasing 
to be mere extras. In order to engage chil- 
dren successfully in the world’s work, the 
school must itself include in active form 
the rudiments of the essential institutions 
of our civilization. 


2. Skokwe’s Biology Bureau of Bees 


By MARGARET FEIGLEY 


The Biology Bureau of Bees, abbreviated 
as the BBB’s, was organized for the pur- 
pose of caring for a small apiary owned 
by the Skokie School Council. It began as 
a nature-study project but has expanded 
into a small business, At present we have 
six outdoor hives and one observation hive. 
This represents an investment of about 
$175. 

The group consists of fifteen children, 
who have been appointed directors by 
the school council, and a faculty sponsor. 
This board of directors, or Committee, as 


— = 


Eprror’s Note: In this you see a typical 
Skokie small corporation through the eyes 
of its sponsor, who teaches in the school. 
The Biology Bureau of Bees operates seven 
hives, and produces and sells honey. 


it is commonly called, has full charge of 
the hives and takes complete responsibility 
for the purchase of equipment and the 
sale of honey. The chairman is a member of 
the school council and makes periodic re- 
ports on the condition of the business. 

To become a member of the Biology 
Bureau of Bees, a pupil must make out an 
application stating his reasons for wishing 
to join, and he must submit references 
from his teachers and some of his fellow 
students. Old members, with the help of 
the sponsor, act on these applications. I 
might say that old members are very particu- 
lar about the type of person they admit 
to membership. Many a would-be beekeeper 
is rejected because he has a reputation for 
“horsing” around. The school council com- 
monly names only applicants thus approved 
as directors of the BBB’s. 
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When school opens in September, we 
plunge immediately into the business of 
taking the surplus honey from the hives. 
After several years of taking honey to a 
large apiary to have it extracted we pur- 
chased a small extractor and now do the job 
ourselves. In the fall of 1944 we extracted, 
processed, bottled, and soid 140 pounds of 
honey. There was much to be learned about 
the process. Handling the honey was a sticky 
job and the business of cleaning up after- 
ward was not all pleasure, but it had to be 
done. 

Wintering the hives follows close on 
the heels of taking off the honey. This in- 
volves covering the hives and packing them 
with dried leaves or excelsior. 

During the winter months we devote our 
time to the preparation of equipment for 
use in the spring, and to a program of 
study. Both of these are big jobs. Hive 
parts come from the manufacturer knocked 
down and have to be assembled and painted. 
There is a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion which a successful beekeeper must ac- 
quire, by reading and experience. In 
carrying out this study program, each 
member of the group selects a topic on 
beekeeping which is especially interesting 
to him, and reports on it to the group. 

Some of the topics selected during the 
past winter were The Social Organization 
of a Colony, The Anatomy of the Honey 
Bee, Methods of Wintering Hives, Diseases 
of Bees, Spring Management, Location of 
Hives, Rearing of Package Bees and Queens 
for Sale, and Prevention of Swarming. 

We have found that beekeeping is not 
all smooth sailing. Our bees came through 
the long cold winter of 1944-45 in fine con- 
dition only to meet disaster in the spring. 
We lost over fifty per cent of the population 
of our colonies, including several queens, 
because they fed on the blossoms of fruit 
trees which had been sprayed. This neces- 
sitated the purchase of package bees to 
reinforce the weakened colonies. 

I wish more adults could hear the young- 


sters discussing their problems. When the 
state bee inspector inspected our hives in 
the spring of 1944, he assured us that they 
were in splendid condition and that we 
ought to have a good honey crop in the fall, 
With this assurance, one very enterprising 
boy suggested that we purchase an extractor, 
It was finally decided that, although the 
initial expense would be high and that we 
should have to borrow money, the invest- 
ment would bear dividends in the end. 

One of the children had this comment to 
make, “After all, the purpose of this com- 
mittee isn’t just to make money for Council, 
but it’s also to teach us about beekeeping. 
We'll get a lot of valuable experience out 
of extracting our own honey.” 

Interest in the Biology Bureau of Bees 
is not confined only to our fifteen members. 
There is a great deal of enthusiasm evi- 
denced by the rest of the students. Members 
take back reports on our work to their 
social-studies classes, and they do much 
to stimulate interest. Then, too, the sight 
of budding apiculturists, in the somewhat 
bizarre armor of the beekeeper, working 
in the court of the school, creates quite a 
lot of curiosity. Several children have pur- 
chased hives of their own and are caring 
for them successfully and with a great deal 
of pride and pleasure. 

There is a lot of friendly give and take 
on the BBB Board. It is a tradition that 
each new member is not properly initiated 
until he has been stung. One day last fall 
one of the new members came in, after the 
first ordeal of opening a hive, obviously 
frightened and ashamed of showing it. A 
seasoned veteran, highly respected because 
of his competence, said, “Say, don’t think 
you're the only one who gets scared. One 
day I was out there putting on a super and 
they were all over me. I was so scared I 
cried.” 

The work of the Board is varied and 
offers opportunities to many different types 
of youngsters. We design our own honey 
labels, make advertising posters, assemble 
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and paint hive parts, and put on skits to tell 
the student body about our work. We have 
to make decisions about expanding opera- 
tions, inspect hives and report on their con- 
dition, and take responsibility for the main- 


tenance and storage of equipment. Students 
often make errors in judgment and fail to 
assume their responsibilities, but they grow 
by their efforts to develop the project and 
they have a lot of fun. 


3. Skokie’s Research & Production Co. 


By DONALD ALLEN BOYER 


To give an adequate picture of the Re- 
search and Production Company of Skokie 
Junior High School, we shall start with an 
account of a sample week’s work. Then, by 


flash-back, we shall outline its growth and 


try to interpret its educational objectives. 

On Monday, April 4, during the activity 
period (3:05 to 3:40), the R. & P. Co. Board 
met. The five student officers and three 
student foremen and the sponsor attended. 
The chairman, who is also the elected presi- 
dent, called upon the two production fore- 
men to report on last week’s results and 
their plans for this week’s production 
“days”, the Wednesday and Thursday ac- 
tivity periods, 

The foreman of tropical fisheries re- 
ported encouraging sales figures, and turned 
over the totalled income to the treasurer. 
The foreman then stated that all three 
aquaria were now free of leaks. His ex- 
planation of the temperature difficulties in 
the angel-fish tank brought a suggestion 
from the sponsor that the board consider 
the purchase of an extra aquarium heater, 
if finances permitted. The treasurer showed 
that there were adequate funds. The board 


He 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Boyer sponsors Sko- 
kie’s Research and Production Company, 
which he describes here. The author teaches 
science in the school, and has been associ- 
ated with the application of general and 
consumer education to science teaching at 
the University of Chicago. 


then voted to authorize the fisheries fore- 
man to purchase the heater. 

The manager turned over to the paste 
crew foreman an order from the art depart- 
ment for paste, which would be needed the 
next week. The sponsor promptly rose to 
beg the chair’s and the board’s indulgence 
while he reminded them of the large un- 
filled order for ink. The board decided to 
return the paste order with the request 
that the art department buy a temporary 
supply from commercial sources. 

The cold cream foreman now asked the 
board to place on the agenda for tomor- 
row’s General Meeting a call for volunteers 
for an advertising committee. This group 
would prepare posters to push the sale to 
individuals of the hand cream not needed 
by the print shop. 

On Tuesday, the entire membership of 
the Company met in general session. The 
chairman's agenda was read and additional 
items of business were proposed by 
members. A twenty-minute debate followed 
the introduction of a proposal to amend 
the by-laws to permit paying pupils en- 
gaged in routine production service after 
school hours. Action was postponed. Next 
the meeting heard a science student's pro- 
posal for making fly-bait for the lunch- 
rooms. A research crew of five pupils and 
the sponsor was named to study this matter. 

Before adjournment the R. & P. Co. 
manager read the production crew job as- 
signments for work to be done during 
Wednesday and Thursday activity periods. 
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The tropical fish foreman read the five-day 
schedule for the fisheries workers. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, the ink 
production crew of five made four quarts 
of ink and the manager supervised the 
labelling and billing to the school store. 
The ink foreman presented an emergency 
request to the sponsor and manager to ac- 
cept his resignation. He explained that he 
had to return to his headquarter’s study 
hall for several weeks to complete a back 
assignment in English. He suggested a 
successor from the crew. The manager ap- 
proved the candidate, on the advice of the 
sponsor, who said he felt the pupil named 
was fully “ready” for the new responsibility. 


The present form of the activity, the Re- 
search and Production Company, has 


evolved from rudimentary beginnings. Prior 
to 1940, the junior-high science classes re- 
sponded eagerly to the applied science proj- 
ects we had occasionally found means and 
time to attempt. Our school had depended 
upon the conventional, after-school type of 


science club, in which the irregular at- 
tendance and the wide spacing of meetings 
made the carrying out of socially integrated 
science projects ineffectual. It is this inte- 
gration of scientific method and social values 
that the older educational methods have 
been so limited in realizing. (We still run 
a science club, with its rightful partial 
values in nurturing individual scientific 
interests.) 

The regular science and social-studies 
classes could go only a short way toward 
developing such projects, because of general 
coverage needs, class size, and time limi- 
tations. Projects like the study and routine 
control of flies about the school; the study 
of school needs for the simpler commodi- 
ties; the study and routine checking for 
healthful lighting of rooms; the routine 
care and breeding of animals—all projects 
once possible of social handling in the days 
of rounded farm life—can surely be granted 
their place in modern educational experi- 


ence, strengthened by the mighty tool of 
scientific method and the tempering flame 
of democratic sociology. 

Encouraged by the precedent of a half. 
dozen other functional activities already 
started in the school, the science teacher 
arranged, with faculty approval, for a stu. 
dent planning meeting in the fall of 1940, 
Over forty pupils attended. A temporary 
chairman was elected, and a committee 
chosen to work up articles of incorporation 
for a company to be licensed by the school 
council. 

In this constitution-making stage, as all 
along, the sponsor needed to exercise skill 
to guide and foster the children’s efforts, 
avoiding an organizational structure too 
complex for the age level yet not as rough- 
and-ready as the few but perennial twelve- 
year-old science wizards with undeveloped 
social insight would have had it, if un- 
guided. Still, he attempted to leave enough 
room for social experiment. 

After several weeks’ work, the committee 
presented to the members a fairly concise, 
500-word Articles of Incorporation. This 
first constitution has been amended many 
times in the intervening five years. The 
main provisions of the current Articles 
follow (Asterisks indicate points that have 
been amended, and serve as something of 
a documentation of the extent of social ex- 
periment): 

1. Membership may be attained by any 
pupil who fills out an application form and 
passes a short written quiz* on the Com 
pany constitution. Quota of twenty-five 
members.* 

2. A board of directors is elected by the 
members, semi-annually. The business 
manager appoints the crew and research 
foremen; members are allocated to crews 
according to their rated preferences* and 
quotas based on functional working groups. 

3. Stock shares at 25 cents each can be 
bought by any member of the school, but at 
least 50 per cent of shareholders must be 
members of the company.* Each share- 
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holder has one vote in general meetings.* 

4. Commodity sales prices are of two 
classes: (a) To the schools, cost of produc- 
tion plus 5 per cent for equipment de- 
preciation, (b) to other customers, cost plus 
5 per cent plus a 15 to 50 per cent mark-up, 
depending upon the market; and for com- 
peting goods sold in the stores of the town, 
the town prices are to be the floor. 

5. Student labor is paid in educational 
experience,* except for routine production 
jobs done after school; these are paid for 
on an hourly wage basis* from funds pro- 
vided by the treasury. 

6. The profits are assigned by share- 
holders’ vote to dividends and to the reserve 
fund for succeeding years. Maximum divi- 
dends of 20 per cent of share value are set 
by school council policy. 

Last year, sales amounted to $38; prof- 
its were $14; the inventory of capital equip- 
ment totaled $22. The Company paid ap- 
proximately $2 rent for space to the school 
council and $2.50 in income and sales taxes, 


and the members voted a five-cent dividend 
on each share of stock. The remaining $10 
was added to the reserve fund. 

The main points that require careful 
handling by the sponsor of this type of 
activity we have found to be: 

The technical and business developments 
must be simple enough to be presentable 
to each year’s newcomers as a fairly com- 
plete picture. 

The sponsor must point out to pupils 
the basic differences between applied re- 
search in industry and “pure” investiga- 
tion for new scientific knowledge; and he 
must not lead them to expect to do more 
than appreciate the latter type until and 
unless they specialize, when they are ma- 
ture adults. 

Last, the sponsor should keep such prime 
objectives as this before pupils: an apprecia- 
tion of the possibility of the harmonious 
working together of individuals, each one 
with special abilities and training, but all 
with common, democratically chosen goals. 


4. Skokie Taxes Pupils and Enterprises 


By DONALD CAWELTI 


Most junior-high-school children, prob- 
ably emulating the attitude of many adults, 
look upon taxes as a necessary evil—some- 
thing that one avoids, if possible, and com- 
plains about at every opportunity. This at- 
titude obscures the real function of taxa- 


i 


Eprror’s Note: The story of Skokie’s lit- 
tle corporations would not be complete 
without an account of the real-life taxation 
program of the school. The corporations 
pay income taxes, their shareholders’ divi- 
dends are taxed, there is a sales tax, and 
just plain pupils are taxed, too, to finance 
various projects. Mr. Cawelti, who explains, 
is principal of the school. 


tion in a democracy and, as long as it per- 
sists, impedes progress toward an equitable 
distribution of the tax load and intelligent, 
cooperative planning for the use of tax 
money. 

As mankind has evolved historically from 
the feudal principle of tribute to an over- 
lord to the democratic principle of sharing 
the expenses of society on the basis of 
ability to pay and benefit received, so, too, 
should schools begin to experiment with 
support of their self-governmental activities 
through a system of self-taxation rather 
than support by a fixed fee for all. 

In Skokie School the tax system, like 
other organized services, started and is being 
extended and improved because of an obvi- 
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ous need. It began, several years ago, when 
there was considerable tampering with bi- 
cycles parked on the school ground. 

The bicycle committee had organized ef- 
fective policing during the school day but 
found that volunteers could not be secured 
for guarding the bicycles after class hours 
when children were participating in the 
sports program. The committee referred 
this problem to the school council, which 
finally decided that a student should be 
paid to guard bicycles after classes were 
over and until children finished their sports. 
Then came the question: How can we raise 
the money to pay a guard? 

The school-council sponsor suggested a 
tax. This was opposed vehemently by the 
children, many of whom had absorbed the 
idea somehow that taxes were something to 
be resisted. When a pupil suggested that 
bicycle owners be charged a license to 
use the parking facilities of the school and 
a fine for mis-use, the solution seemed ap- 
parent though they still refused to accept 
the idea that the license and fine were in 
the nature of taxes. 

After a great deal of study and discussion 
in council and in social-studies classes, dur- 
ing which the village system of tax-sup- 
ported police protection was investigated, 
the council finally passed an eight-cent as- 
sessment on those riding bicycles. By this 
time they were willing to compromise to 
the extent of calling it a license tax. 

Collections were started and a tax appeals 
board was appointed to hear objectors. 
Usually objectors were persuaded to pay 
on the basis of fairness and loyalty to their 
school. The council decided that those who 
still refused payment should make a writ- 
ten statement of reasons, to be included in 
the child’s cumulative record folder along 
with a statement prepared by the tax ap- 
peals board. 

Gradually the idea of a tax became ac- 
cepted. The decrease in tampering with bi- 
cycles and the feeling that they were safe, 


because guarded, did much to impress chil- 


dren with the value of cooperative buying 
of protection, the kind of protection which 
they could not buy alone. 

At the present time, after several years 
of taxing themselves, the children have 
evolved a system including several kinds 
of taxes, yielding sufficient revenue to sup- 
port most of their governmental activities, 
Objections to payment are rare; during the 
present year only two objections were made 
and both objectors paid willingly after 
meeting with the tax appeals board. 

A brief description of the operation of 
the tax system during the past year shows its 
function in the life of the school and its 
educational value. 

Early in the fall the Council appointed 
a tax commission and instructed it to pre. 
pare a budget for the year and to recom- 
mend taxes to meet the budget. Their esti- 
mated expenditures and income are shown 
below: 


SKOKIE SCHOOL BUDGET—1944-45 
Estimated Expenditures 
Bicycle guards (180 days @ 30¢) 
Printing of council publications . 
Printing of admit slips, passes, etc. . 
School parties 
Damage by persons unknown 
Loan to War Stamp Committee . 
Cafeteria (council share of broken dish re- 
placement not covered by the Skokie Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.) , nap 
Committee and miscellaneous expenses .... 
WO waves 


. - $229.00 


Estimated Income Other Than Taxes 


Return of war stamp loan ; 

Income from BBB (the School Apiary—a pub- 
lic corporation) ......... 

Sale of unclaimed lost and found articles es 

Rental of school facilities by private corpora- 


..$ 25.00 


12.50 
14.50 


Estimated Income from Taxes 


Per capita tax: 8¢ per student 

Bicycle License Tax: 9¢ per bicycle rider .. 
Corporation Income Tax 

Sales Tax: 3% on goods sold .. 
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Share Income Tax: Paid by individuals and 
assessed against dividends received on shares 


The tax commission spent a great deal 
of time discussing and studying its budget 
to determine: What is a fair and just tax? 
Upon what basis is ability to pay deter- 
mined? What corporations should be taxed? 
Should public corporations like the BBB 
or Conservation Authority—whose trees 
were now large enough to sell—be taxed? 
(They finally decided they would simply 
“be taking money from one pocket and 
putting it in the other” if these were taxed, 
since the council—the school’s “govern- 
ment”—owned them anyhow.) 

The principle of a graduated tax on 
income was established and tables for figur- 
ing the tax needed to be worked out. Arith- 
metic classes were called upon to help. 
After much figuring, graduated tables for 
both corporation and shareholder income 
were prepared. 

The Tax Commission was now ready to 
make its recommendation to the council. 
With commendable seriousness the council 
studied each item: Are we getting our 
money’s worth from this expenditure? Why 
are parties costing us more this year than 
last? Should the Livestock Corporation pay 
less rent than the School Cooperative Store? 
(It uses more space but makes less money.) 
What benefit do we get from printing a 
handbook for the committees? 

In resolving these questions and others 


the children learned much that citizens in 
a democracy need to know about taxation, 
and they learned from facts that were as- 
certainable in the child-scale organizations 
operating in their school community. 
Naturally they sought the help of parents 
and were eager to learn from the experience 
of organizations such as the village, state, 
and federal governments. 

After making some changes the budget 
was accepted and a tax levy bill was passed 
by the council. Responsibility for collection 
was turned over to the council treasurer 
and his assistants. 

No longer do Skokie citizens think of 
taxes as tribute; they regard them as the 
means of providing services cooperatively 
at a lower cost than would be possible were 
the same services provided by individuals 
or separate groups. They have learned that 
fair and just taxes are based upon ability 
to pay and benefit received. They are more 
alert to getting full value for their money; 
expenditures are scrutinized carefully and 
woe be to the person or organization that 
wastes the public’s money. 

The tax system is planned anew each 
year. Incoming citizens must cover much 
of the ground that has been covered before, 
but with the help of older citizens they 
cover it faster and are ready sooner to seek 
solutions to new problems that arise as 
children, teachers and parents unite to learn 
about taxation of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 


6 Salary Irritations 


Administrative practices relating to the salary 
schedule that have caused the most friction within 
the profession: 

1. Hiring new teachers at a salary above that 
paid the system's experienced teachers for the same 
general type of work. 

2. Special bonuses for activities not listed on the 
salary schedule. 

3. Bargaining about salaries, paying what they 


had to pay rather than paying all they could from 
the first. 

4. Unequal teacher loads. 

5. Raises for those who make a fuss but not for 
those who are more cooperative. 

6. Treating marriage as a sin by taking married 
teachers off the schedule or reducing salaries for 
this group.—Joe A. CHANDLER in Washington Edu- 
cation Journal. 





Why I’ve Abandoned Teaching 


A frank statement and 
invited comments on it 


TOLERANCE 


By ELVI K. HEIKKINEN 


Y LIBERAL FRIENDS and my friends in 

minority groups will read this article 
with horror. For eight years I have enthusi- 
astically “taught tolerance” in my history 
classes. For eight years I have told my 
pupils that tolerance means more than 
merely refraining from vocally and physi- 
cally attacking those who differ from 
themselves, that it should mean the ac- 
ceptance of any individual regardless of 
race, color, or creed if his ideals and ideas 
coincide with theirs. 

I have bombarded my pupils with ma- 
terial. I have made tolerance the general 
aim in all my history courses, emphasizing 
the difficulties faced by such “first robins” 
as Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson, 
making my pupils study the various “anti” 
movements, such as the Know-Nothing 
Party. I have appealed to them from the 
scientific angle, from the Christian angle. 
I have sent my pupils to inter-racial con- 


—- i —— 


Eprror’s Note: The author has done edu- 
cation a service in bringing a very serious 
problem out into the open. Many readers 
will feel a sympathetic twinge as the author 
discusses community pressure, for they 
have known it. The question is whether, 
in a democracy, predominantly Christian, 
the democratic and Christian principle of 
tolerance can be advocated. Heaven help 
us if we don’t find the right answer. Follow- 
ing this article are statements from teachers 
who offer their reactions to the problem, 
and suggestions for teachers who face it. 
Miss Heikkinen teaches in Royal Oak, 
Mich., Junior High School. 
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ferences, to lectures on religious and racial 
problems. And after eight years of this I am 
beginning to doubt if my teaching was wise. 

My selfish reason for wavering in my 
stand is this—does it pay for a teacher to 
take the course I took? Many parents op- 
pose it simply because their egos are 
affected when their children tell them, “I 
am ashamed of you for being so prej- 
udiced.” Parents normally desire the con- 
fidence of their children, and whoever 
shakes that confidence is going to be (un- 
consciously or otherwise) the target of their 
wrath. The teacher probably could not be 
fired on the basis of teaching the Christian 
idea of the brotherhood of man, but some 
other reason for securing her dismissal 
could probably be found—a reason which 
ordinarily would have been overlooked. 

I am cynical enough to believe that the 
word “courage” is rather empty of meaning 
in my profession. As a teacher gets older it 
is wise for him to teach dates and events— 
facts, not ideas. I do not depend, I am sorry 
to say, on the support of my colleagues in 
case I am accused of “indoctrinating” my 
pupils—nor would I want to be made a 
national test case with its unwanted 
publicity. 

Nor do I like the conflict which my own 
teaching causes within me. Teaching toler- 
ance and practicing it are two different 
things. Am I merely repeating words de- 
void of meaning? Am I a hypocrite who 
sounds off with “love of mankind” ideas, 
and yet cannot practice what I preach? 

Any Negro friends I would have could 
offer me the hospitality of their homes, but 
it would not be “good politics” (a most 
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cursed expression in my profession!) for me 
to extend invitations to them, even if a 
very remarkable exchange of ideas took 
place. I am ashamed to admit that when 
some colored friends gave me a ride home 
from a racial conference, I was hoping that 
I would not be seen by members of my 
community. In one community where I 
taught, my friendship with Jewish people 
there brought forth an accusation that I 
favored the Jews in my marking system! 

I do not like being on the one hand a 
person who teaches acceptance, and then on 
the other cannot do so intellectually or 
socially. Far better not to teach tolerance 
at all than to suffer from such a schizo- 
phrenic personality. 

But more on my conscience than all this 
is the conflict it causes in my pupils and 
young friends who have gone out into the 


world and found that they could not prac- 
tice my teaching without sacrificing too 
much. I wince when I get letters from them 
crying out, “Why should race or religion 
make any difference? You taught us it 
didn’t—but it does.” I do not like to feel 
any responsibility for the grief those words 
imply, for the feeling of hopelessness these 
young people must have when they try to 
accept friends for worthwhile qualities 
alone. Life to them will be complex enough 
in an orthodox world without my urging 
them to practice ideas that are truly Chris- 
tian. 

Traitor, weakling, call me what you will. 
But I have to earn a living, I have to live 
at peace with myself, I want my pupils to 
live happily with the majority (be it right 
or wrong). From now on tolerance can be 
taught in the church and in the family. 


Comments on “Why I’ve Abandoned Teaching Tolerance” 


Not Tolerance Alone 
By WILLIAM H. FISHER? 


The aim of American education is to 
develop good citizens. Tolerance for the 
rights of minority groups is a trait of the 
good citizen. Teachers who are willing to 
accept this basic tenet must face the neces- 
sity of instilling tolerant attitudes in young 
people. The need for tolerance in American 
life is so great that none of the agencies 
charged with the welfare of youth can 
afford to shirk its responsibility. 

With no feeling of recrimination, may I 
suggest that the writer of “Why I’ve Aban- 
doned Teaching Tolerance” has failed to 
think through to the root of the problem? 
It would appear that she has overlooked 
one of the principal reasons for all types 
of intolerance, namely, the lack of economic 
security. In other words, in no sense can 
tolerance be taught of and by itself. The 


* History Department, 


Ethical Culture High 
School, Fieldston, N.Y. 


“love of mankind” approach, which from 
her article I would judge is the method of 
Elvi Heikkinen, is plainly inadequate. 

Tolerance teaching requires that the 
teacher come to grips with all the funda- 
mental social problems of our day. There 
is no doubt that it takes courage to take a 
stand in behalf of the common man, as his 
cause has been espoused, for instance, by 
Henry A. Wallace. Successful teaching for 
tolerance demands the taking of just such 
a stand. Merely from the point of view of 
his own job protection, a teacher must face 
the fact that taking a firm position in be- 
half of his convictions is safer than taking 
half a stand. But what is more important 
for education is the fact that all social 
problems are related. 

The feeling of doubt which exists in the 
minds of many teachers who consider the 
problems of teaching for healthy social atti- 
tudes stems from the inadequacies in the 
educational background of most teachers. 
It is only recently that many of us have 
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become aware of the existence of social 
problems, and such an awareness frequently 
has been in spite of our iormal education 
rather than because of it. We have been 
confused because so few people, in and out 
of education, have learned that the general 
nature of democracy may be defined. 

Among other of its tenets, democracy 
stands for: (1) Freedom from want for ever 
larger bodies of people, (2) The protection 
of the civil rights of all except those who 
are seeking to destroy democracy through 
the use of methods of violence, (3) The 
rule of the majority, such rule to be made 
manifest through free elections, (4) The 
right of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively with employers, (5) Equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in all phases of our 
national life regardless of the race or re- 
ligious affiliations of any group or individ- 
ual, (6) Commitment to a program of co- 
operation among nations toward the end 
that war may be eliminated. 

Among others, the foregoing principles 
have become a part of the general demo- 
cratic heritage, and teachers are under no 
obligation to equivocate on these points. 

Many teachers work under the delusion 
that it is enough for them to promote such 
a general program of education within the 
classroom. Teachers who try to teach for 
progress within the classroom, and outside 
of it lack the courage or the vision to align 
themselves with those forces, groups, and 
organizations which are working for the 
same cause, not only will be less effective as 
teachers, but they may develop a frightful 
feeling of insecurity. Once a teacher be- 
comes convinced of the general correctness 
of his position in relation to democratic 
concepts, he will pursue his profession with 
an eagerness which allows no room for a 
feeling of defeatism. 

There is much at stake in the world of 
today. The military defeat of Hitler is only 
the beginning of the struggle against 
fascism. The main battle is still facing us, 


and this one must be fought on the politi- 
cal, social, economic, religious, and educa. 
tional fronts. It is the fight to make democ. 
racy work at home. If we, as teachers. are 
sufficiently realistic to face the probable 
consequences if the struggle for democracy 
in America is lost, we will find it impossible 
to shrink from the duty which is clearly 
ours. We will teach for tolerance, and for 
all else that such teaching implies. 


Plan a Program 


By GEORGE H. HENRY? 


The issue that the Heikkinen article poses 
is, of course, not tolerance; it has behind it 
something much deeper. The phrase, 
“teaching the Christian idea of the brother- 
hood of man,” at once transcends secular 
education and enters the realm of con- 
science and of religion, because Miss Heik- 
kinen finally appeals her case on_ this 
ground, and not on the idea of state 
citizenship. 

Every sincere teacher who ever lived has 
this problem of personal integrity to face, 
and the pages of history are full of teachers 
who preferred death, ostracism, and 
ignominy to compromise and complacency. 
In this case the authority of “right” is not 
enough motivation for appropriate action, 
for hers is ultimately a private affair be- 
tween a soul and its Creator, and must be 
resolved on this plane. “Many are called 
but few are chosen.” At what point the 
individual is to say “This far I go, but no 
further” remains intimately related to the 
sensitivity and quality of the conviction of 
that person. 

For such a teacher there is little consola- 
tion that our constitution has set up ma- 
chinery in defense of freedom of speech or 
that his teachers’ organization has been 
able to push a tenure law through the state 
legislature, for social conventions and 
prejudices are more binding than constitu- 

* Principal, High School, Dover, Del. 
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tional guarantees, and tradition has a way 
of superseding law. 

Every citizen and every Christian has this 
issue of integrity to settle with himself, 
varying with his occupation and his “inner 
light”, but the teacher has it to resolve 
almost daily, feinting, shifting and hedg- 
ing—turning aside an honest question or 
being deliberately silent. Some teachers 
postpone, year after year, the resolution of 
this conflict, hoping that inadvertently 
martyrdom will never strike, until they 
gradually become meek and _ ineffectual, 
fretting all the while that they are with- 
holding their best from the pupils; finally 
turning scornfully on themselves for being 
cowards. As the years go by they rationalize: 
“Why should teachers be asked to sacrifice 
more than other men?” 

I have always been struck by the irony 
contained in Dr. Counts’ doctrine that the 
school lead in social reconstruction and be 
in advance of society: actually what he is 
asking is that the average poorly-equipped, 
underpaid school teacher stick out his neck 
and risk the show-down which such a policy 
brings. It means, to pin down the issue to 
reality, that the $1600-a-year teacher is to 
bear the brunt of intolerance while the 
$10,000 “success” callously basks in the sun 
at Atlantic City among the wounded. But 
that is the way it has been for over a 
thousand years. Thank God for those who 
elected to make a stand. 

To keep the classroom inviolate through 
times of crisis requires a courage that few 
businessmen can appreciate. The teacher 
who sits up into the early morning altering 
his course when he knows he will suffer 
the taunts of pressure groups has a nerve 
and a patriotism every bit as good as the 
mate standing night watch in a packed 
convoy. Is it more dangerous to face a 
snowstorm in a plane than to face the 
caprice of men? Men are called to endure 
the jungle and its threat of death, but many 
a G.I. teacher has this to do, plus more 


battling even when he comes home, to keep 
the classroom free, without hope of a badge 
or a medal from his community. For him, 
democracy’s work is never done. 

If we step down from the religious plane 
and examine the issue in terms of educa- 
tion, we ask ourselves what constructively 
can be done. Obviously it is unfair and 
unwise to let these vital issues depend on 
the uncertain and sporadic rise of “saints” 
of education while whole faculties and the 
National Education Association rush only 
sympathy to the victims. There is a way to 
meet such an issue as stated in Miss Heik- 
kinen’s article. 

The faculty, in a regular meeting, should 
decide which “delicate” and controversial 
issues that jeopardize teachers should be 
part of the curriculum—and how, when, and 
where they should be taught. The adminis- 
tration should then take the program to the 
board for approval. If, approved, the 
faculty should ask certain civic organiza- 
tions to back the course of study, particu- 
larly the PTA. 

Now if a certain teacher is criticized the 
principal explains as follows: “Please don’t 
blame Miss Jones. She is doing only what 
the entire school system has committed it- 
self to do. You are indicting the whole 
faculty. The board has approved our plan 
and so have many civic clubs. Dear Fellow, 
your quarrel is with the community, not 
with Miss Jones.” I believe this is the 
method—and virtue—of the celebrated 
Springfield Plan. Read the last chapter of 
Miss Syrkin’s book, Your Schools, Your 
Children. 

In conclusion, a word to Miss Heikkinen. 
You are cursed or blessed (whichever you 
prefer) by having inside you a “Voice” that 
is more persistent and hounding than it is 
in most of us, and not to heed it will split 
your personality more widely than to re- 
sign yourself to a role that by temperament 
(your article betrays it) you were never 
elected to play. 
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We Need You 
By DOROTHY DE ZOUCHE: 


With a great deal of interest and concern 
I have read “Why I've Abandoned Teach- 
ing Tolerance”. With the humility of one 
who has not solved all the problems, I 
should like to offer my reaction. 

In the first place you cannot “teach toler- 
ance”. Tolerance is too subtle and elusive 
a thing to impose from without. You can 
only provide, and of course imperfectly, an 
atmosphere in which the desire for toler- 
ance may have an opportunity to find its 
way into the minds of young people. 

Does it pay?, the author asks. From a 
short view, no. From a long view, yes. There 
will be difficulties and complexities in life 
however we choose to live. Life is never 
free of them except for the spiritually blind 
and the obtuse. If the author is fired for 
teaching the brotherhood of man she may 
find that there are communities which 
would welcome such teaching, and out of 
the humiliation of being fired may come a 
richer, happier life than she had dreamed 
of. Pain works in a mysterious way, its 
wonders to perform. 

True, teachers are not courageous. They 
are not intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
leaders. And this is a matter for despair. 
Yet we must, as Emerson so often exhorted 
us, learn to live by our admirations and 
not by our disgusts. Because the town is 
full of quack doctors the honest doctor 
must not also become a quack. He must 
maintain his integrity because the need of 
him is so desperate. 

Further, the author resents the conflict 
which her teaching causes within her. If 
for eight years she meant what she taught, 
and I believe she did, she will not find 
peace by abandoning that kind of living. 
Peace is not won that simply. She will find 
inadequate refuge for her spirit in dates 
and facts. 


* English Department, Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D.C. 


Chiefly she is concerned, however, for 
the conflict she has set up in the minds of 
her students. “You taught us race or re. 
ligion didn’t make any difference, but it 
does.” Young people must be prepared for 
reality. We cannot afford to teach them 
that race and religion make no difference, 
We must say to them instead, “They do 
make a difference, but we are moving 
toward a world in which someday they 
will not matter, and you are a part of that 
great movement. You can hasten it or you 
can delay it. You are going out into an 
imperfect and unjust and often cruel so- 
ciety, but a society with infinite possibili- 
ties for good, and you can add to or sub- 
tract from those imperfections and cruelties. 
Every thought and every act of your life 
will help decide the future for all of us.” 

If the challenge and excitement of a 
spiritual adventure for young people can- 
not be substituted for war and destruction, 
then indeed we are without hope. 

When I was in high school no one men- 
tioned tolerance. We never discussed the 
problems our students discuss today. The 
fact that our young people are discussing 
these problems, that an awareness is being 
established, is in itself a cause for hope. 

Slowly and with unspeakable agony the 
human race has marched. Some have paid 
in blood and chains. Down through the 
ages, bit by bit, men and women have 
purchased my freedom. Every good thing 
which I possess today was won through the 
anguish of some other human being. Now 
I must make my contribution. 

A few nights ago a young Jewish friend 
and I sat on the steps of a school in a 
little university town where we were at- 
tending summer school, and looked up at 
the stars. “I think it is wrong,” she said, 
“for any Jew to have a child. I see no hope, 
not only for Jews but for any minority 
group.” 

I sat there feeling condemned. What 
could I say to this teacher? I wanted to say, 
“There is hope.” More than anything in 
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the world I wanted to say that. If we say 
now, “I shall never again attempt to foster 
tolerance”, then we not only condemn our 
minorities to hopelessness, we also are 
doomed, for an intolerant world will 
eventually destroy itself. 

“The world is all of us, and if we do not 
collapse, it will not.” And so I say to the 
author, “Don’t abandon us. We need you.” 


We Must Continue 
By J. POPE DYER* 


The teaching of tolerance is one of the 
greatest educational needs of today. To be 
sure, it is not an easy task, as the author of 
“Why I’ve Abandoned Teaching Toler- 
ance” points out. But educators of this 
generation know nothing but challenging 
situations and circumstances, and cannot 
afford to weaken. 

The members of the armed forces, whom 
we have trained, tell us of how a Negro 
boy died gloriously, bravely, and heroically 
on a carrier, or a winner of the Medal of 
Honor relates how courageously the mem- 
bers of the American-Japanese Division 
fought in Italy, earning the name of “res- 
cue division”. We read that an Indian boy 
wins the Medal of Honor for service “be- 
yond the call of duty”. 

Tolerance must be taught incidentally 
and caught directly. A unit on tolerance 
can convey by incidental means the con- 
tributions of Dr. George W. Carver, 
Marian Anderson, or Booker T. Washing- 
ton, or of Gandhi. Too much direct empha- 
sis frequently deepens antagonisms and per- 
mits prejudices to continue. Democracy per- 
mits prejudices to exist, but artistically 
democratic teaching will reduce and chan- 
nel prejudices. 

Too much tolerance teaching is theoreti- 
cal. Tolerance teaching must be achieved 
through actual participation in situations. 
Too many pupils are exposed to discus- 
sions, but not to “shoulder-to-shoulder” and 


‘Sociology teacher, Central High School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


“face-to-face” contacts with other races, 
creeds, and colors. 

Most intolerance exists among the un- 
trained and illiterate of different races. A 
white high-school class which sponsors a 
chapel program in a Negro school will get 
a thrill, and a report on the life of Dr. 
George W. Carver will be an inspiration. 
Taking four or five of the most prejudiced 
boys and girls to hear Marian Anderson 
sing will do much to eliminate their preju- 
dice and help make them disciples of 
tolerance. To read the courageous deeds of 
an Indian winner of the Medal of Honor 
without comment, until an appropriate 
time, will reduce intolerance. 

Our pupils must be given real situa- 
tions, under intelligent guidance, in order 
successfully to combat intolerance. 

The hope of a “One World” is poten- 
tially possible only through a united pro- 
gram of tolerance teaching. The home can- 
not teach tolerance properly. The church 
cannot do this task adequately. The school 
is the one agency to do this task, because 
it teaches “all the children of all the 
people”. 

The teaching of tolerance today is one 
means of preventing a recurrence of 
another international conflict tomorrow. It 
may be difficult and discouraging at times, 
but it is an imperative task for all progres- 
sive, conscientious, professionally minded 
teachers. 

I could not live with myself and think 
that I possessed the necessary courage or 
moral convictions, if I did not make a 
sincere effort to reduce intolerance and 
encourage tolerance on the part of those 
who come under my instruction. 


It’s No Fun to Be Right 
By SPENCER BROWNS 


Of course every teacher feels as Miss 
Heikkinen does—somewhere around the 


*Horace Mann-Lincoln Summer School, New 


York City. 
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first of June. Since weariness in well doing 
is our occupational disease, it is hardly fair 
to analyze her article in detail; and yet her 
seriousness demands an adequate reply. 

Miss Heikkinen is afraid as well as 
weary—afraid of rousing parental hostility 
because she sets the children against their 
prejudices; of being dismissed for indoctri- 
nation; of living democracy as well as 
teaching it; and of telling her students that 
life is lovely and having them discover the 
reverse. 

After eight years of teaching along a 
given line of ideas, one may be weary, but 
not afraid. “As a teacher gets older it is 
wise for him to teach dates and events— 
facts, not ideas.” Or, more accurately 
speaking, to stop teaching and merely go 
through the motions. Miss Heikkinen has 
been really teaching (and doing a better 
job of it than the dreadful phrase “toler- 
ance teaching” could possibly indicate). 
The proof? Just those fears that she men- 
tions. If her students did not see through 
their parents’ prejudices, they would be 
similarly prejudiced themselves, and the 
teaching would have been futile. If they 
did not see that the world as it is and the 
world as it ought to be were two different 
things, the teaching would have been 
futile. If Miss Heikkinen did not see a 
contradiction between the democracy she 
taught and the limited democracy she was 
allowed to practice, she would be blind 
indeed. And if she did feel wholehearted 
support from her colleagues for her work, 
she would be teaching in Utopia. In short, 
her teaching has been effective, and if she 
is weary, who are we to cast the first stone? 
She uses the exaggerated phrase “schizo- 
phrenic personality” to frighten us, when 
all she means is a mild case of the American 
Dilemma. 

One might paradoxically say that it is 
the obligation of the teacher to set child 
against parent and child against society, at 
points where parent and society are morally 
and socially wrong. And this might be 


justified on even such a trivial level as sug. 
gesting to the child that Forever Amber ig 
not great literature, though Mama enjoyed 
it no end. But along with this obligation 
goes the parallel duty of enabling the child 
to remain adjusted to society while in the 
process of doing his bit to destroy its false 
values and make it more democratic. Hic 
labor, hoc opus est. If this double responsi- 
bility is impossible to fulfil, why, so is 
teaching impossible—but we all face its dif- 
ficulties and rejoice in our limited successes 
and local victories. Has any one in his right 
mind said that the teacher alone can re- 
make society? 

Miss Heikkinen is skillful and courageous, 
not only in teaching but in stating her fears 
squarely. In spite of her use of the dismal 
negative word tolerance, she must have 
been teaching real democracy. After a well- 
deserved summer vacation, she must be 
back on the job with renewed enthusiasm. 


We Cannot Retreat 
By IRMA TARKOFF® 


Do we dare teach tolerance? In principle, 
teachers accept democracy as one of the 
tenets of American life; in practice, many 
have little belief in racial or religious equal- 
ity. Perhaps we should ask first: Do we wish 
to teach tolerance? 

I have talked with members of my profes- 
sion who, though kind and impartial in 
manner, definitely resented the presence of 
Indian, Negro, or Oriental students in their 
classes. I have heard fellow teachers express 
attitudes of anti-Semitism that ranged from 
passive prejudice to active justification of an 
anti-semitic program. I have entered into 
discussions of race, religion, or nationality 
with teachers from varied sections of the 
country only to be met by the clinching 
statement, “Of course you can’t expect me 
to think anything else. My people were 
from the South.” 


*Social Science Department, High School, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 
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No longer need one area take full re- 
sponsibility for this intolerance, however. 
North, East, South or West—the opinions of 
teachers reflect their own community atti- 
tudes. The comment of a national Negro 
leader with whom I talked recently summed 
up the situation as he saw it: “One reason 
we are not democratic is that the American 
people do not want democracy taught in the 
schools.” 

It is no wonder that a teacher with an 
honest belief in toleration becomes dis- 
heartened by the indifference and opposi- 
tion which she encounters. This apparently 
was the state of mind of Elvi Heikkinen 
when she wrote “Why I Have Abandoned 
Tolerance Teaching”. 

If we still accept the necessity of that 
teaching, the problem is this: how may the 
teacher be protected where social and eco- 
nomic pressures are used to discourage effec- 
tive effort? 

All teachers, apparently, are by public 
position subject to social approval or criti- 
cism. Those who have been long in the work 
have seen the bases of criticism change. 
Strangely enough, the heated arguments in 
the small towns of the 1920's centered about 
such matters of style and conduct as bobbed 
hair, lipstick, and hotel residence. Academic 
freedom controversies raged over the con- 
tentions of the “Fundamentalists” and of 
those suspected of Russian sympathies. 
Whether based on trivialities or deeper 


principles, social criticism is not new. Every 
teacher, therefore, has to weigh such criti- 
cism and decide to what extent it is valid. 

If Elvi Heikkinen believes in tolerance 
teaching, the peace of mind which she de- 
sires will not follow the abandonment of 
these ideas merely because criticism is 
thereby ended. She objects to the dishonesty 
of her present practice but would revert to 
the greater dishonesty of encouraging si- 
lence. Here as elsewhere, neutrality merely 
lends support to the opposite side. 

The chief need, however, is to protect a 
sincere teacher from the economic pressure 
that develops. An understanding of this 
problem by liberal groups within a com- 
munity may serve to exert a counter pres- 
sure. But too frequently teachers do not find 
these groups; therefore, they are beginning 
to recognize greater need for the protection 
of fair and adequate tenure laws that mean 
more professionally than “just holding on 
to jobs”. Security is essential to honest 
teaching. 

Teachers’ organizations based upon de- 
mocracy in education are beginning to offer 
support founded upon more than a mere 
statement of principles. No teacher wishes 
to become a national test case, but every 
teacher facing issues that are important to 
her intellectually and morally sooner or 
later has to take her stand and thereby es- 
tablish her own test case. Only then will she 
live at peace with herself. 


What a Difference $75 Makes! 


Schools that spend only $75 per pupil are slow 
schools. They are like the crop of corn burned 
out and stunted in size by insufficient rainfall. These 
schools are inadequate to today’s educational needs. 
They are good schools for forty years ago. They 
preserve a little of the good and most of the bad 
of 1900 model education. 

Those schools whose expenditure goes on beyond 
the bare necessities are practical leaders in Ameri- 
can education. Such schools, spending $150 per 


pupil and above, are not only alert to the demands 
of science, to advancement in insight, and to dis 
rupting changes in the world round about, but 
they are quick to forge the tools to adjust to these 
forces. Schools like these—all too few in number—are 
the pioneering schools, the proving grounds of 
newer practices, the schools which are unusually 
alert to the various unmet needs of individuals and 
of society—WILLIAM S. VINCENT in New York State 
Education. 





Behind the Principal’s 


Schoolmen are ALSO 
Philosophers 


DECISIONS 


By ROGER M. SHAW 


DUCATION IS a science now. There are 
E neat coefficients and sigmas for practi- 
cally everything—a little dry reading, per- 
haps, but generally to be regarded as ob- 
jective gospel. The Education Index lies 
one shelf above the Index Medicus in many 
libraries. Educationists have laboratory 
schools that rival white rat mazes and pub- 
lic opinion polls in complexity and statisti- 
cally significant revelations. Ah, science! 

A new principal—clean-cut, personable, 
businesslike—settles into the swivel chair 
by the great desk behind which he has 
dreamed of sitting these many years. His 
trunk at home harbors the synthetic sheep- 
skin that evidences his accomplishments as 
a Master of Science in Education. 

Why shouldn't he exercise his swivel with 
a measure of confidence? He has been care- 
ful to gain varied classroom experience to 
avoid the stigma of being dubbed an “arm- 
chair educator”. He has ably discharged 
numerous duties at several state conven- 
tions. His is the scientific outlook; tradi- 
tion, superstition, and intuition will be 
moderately suspect in his school. He is a 
modern, scientific school executive with a 
few changes in mind to be wrought in the 
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Epitor’s Note: The principal in this arti- 
cle makes five decisions. He had scientific 
educational research to guide him. But what 
is the invisible and equally important in- 
gredient in his decisions? Dr. Shaw, who 
discusses that ingredient, is an instructor 
in the Department of Education, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


new school that is under his leadership. 

The first weeks of the school year are 
full of orientation, deliberation, and deci- 
sion. Decisions are promulgated with ap- 
propriate promptness with the help of vol- 
umes of experimental data at hand. How 
fortunate is this young administrator to 
draw on fifty years of scientific educational 
research! 

Weeks before the crucial first day of 
school in September he has wrestled with 
the intricate mosaic that is to be the school’s 
master schedule. Early in the struggle the 
principal is struck with the fact that his 
school is pretty big—big enough for some 
ability grouping. In scholarly fashion the 
latest synthesis of research in this area is 
skimmed and the final schedule is dupli- 
cated with X’s and Y’s and Z’s. Does scien- 
tific research alone prompt this ability 
grouping? 

After meeting and eating regularly at 
Rotary for a few weeks the principal is 
challenged by Rotarian Ed Smith with the 
pronouncement that Ed’s daughter is 
mouthing a lot of radical claptrap around 
home about socialized medicine. Does the 
principal think this is coming from Miss 
Dobson's class in Social Studies VIII? The 
principal is interested in this comment, but 
he doesn’t explain why. If it is agreeable 
with Ed, he’ll look into the matter. 

Ed is a hard-working, self-reliant dentist. 
Miss Dobson is a diligent, fair-minded 
teacher. Her idea of academic freedom in- 
volves “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but”. Ed Smith’s daughter finds 
the conversational atmosphere in Social 
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Studies VIII different from that of the 
Smith dinner table and the Smith dental 
chair. 

The personnel phase of the problem dis- 
appears, and the principal seeks guidance 
in the recent literature on controversial 
topics in the social studies. This done, he 
decides that no crisis will be voluntarily 
precipitated with Ed Smith, but Miss Dob- 
son will have carte blanche to teach any- 
thing she sees fit to tackle—even including 
socialized dentistry. Zs this solely a scien- 
tist’s decision? 

The principal reads a research report on 
the kinds of extracurricular activities to be 
found in 1,200 American high schools. In 
the midst of the article nine seventh-grade 
girls are ushered into his private office to 
make a request. May they organize a Charm 
Club and meet during the regular club 
period each week? And may Miss Johnson 
be their adviser? 

Ten minutes later, with the extracurricu- 
lar article under his elbow and the request 
under advisement, the principal discovers 
a change to lighten Miss Johnson's load 
and his memo pad bears the entry: “Miss 
Johnson to sponsor Charm Club.” Can the 
research report alone be credited with this 
executive decision? 

At the superintendent’s request the prin- 
cipal goes to the first school board meeting 
in the hope of allaying the fears of four 
new board members. They just don’t see 
why there should be an hour of physical 
education for everybody every day. The 
scientific principal relies on the facts, and 
he cites the 4-F frequency statistics from 
Army and Navy reports as he finds them 
conveniently pointed up in one of the re- 
search journals. On the way home one of 
the board members allows that he isn’t 
quite sure that the statistics convince him 
that son Homer should have as much P. E. 
as Latin. What could be more convincing 
than 22,000,000 physical examinations? 

Son Homer needs more mathematics 
than he’s getting, too. He’s going East to 


school next fall, and the East still has aca- 
demic standards. Might Mr. Marks teach 
a semester course in spherical geometry for 
a small class built around Homer? 

The principal’s brow is furrowed and 
damp as he telephones Homer's board- 
member father to explain that only one 
boy in ten has gone from M. H. S. to col- 
lege in twenty years. Perhaps Homer's 
father has forgotten how strained is the 
budget for salaries and instruction, Can this 
decision be founded primarily on treasurer's 
figures and alumni records? 

No, five times no! Behind each of these 
conclusions, and fundamental to each one, 
is a philosophic decision that undergirds 
the factual research. Had not our young, 
scientific principal consciously or uncon- 
sciously taken a philosophic position on the 
question—“Should the school, for the sake 
of society, endeavor to accentuate or neu- 
tralize the individual differences of its 
pupils?”—it would make no administrative 
difference whether or not the enrolment 
was large or what the synthesis of research 
on ability grouping might indicate. 

Behind Miss Dobson’s treatment of so- 
cialized medicine in Social Studies VIII, re- 
gardless of studies by leaders in the field, 
is the philosophical problem: “Shall the 
school seek merely to adjust students to 
the status quo, or shall the school attempt 
to mold the future?” If, philosophically, the 
school exists only to perpetuate the society 
which supports the school, Miss Dobson 
may expect to be asked to converse seri- 
ously across the principal's broad desk. 

Apparently the prevailing philosophy is 
that the school may work toward a modi- 
fied, better society. Charm clubs and five 
hours of P. E. are based philosophically on 
the decision that education involves social, 
emotional, esthetic, and physical growth as 
well as intellectual growth. And back of the 
courageous decision to gear the school’s 
offering to the “non-college-ninety” is the 
philosophic principle that the greatest good 
for the greatest number ought to be a 
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philosophic cornerstone for the American 
school. 

Education in the past half century has 
begun to move out of the realm of super- 
stition and conjecture. It is true that we 
now know for fact in many spheres of edu- 
cation that to do “this” under certain con- 
ditions will result in “that”. We know 
more about the learning process and the 
conditions that facilitate learning than men 
before us knew. But the school is still not 
run by recipe. The blueprint does not suf- 
fice. It never has, and it never will. For, 
before every practical application of the 
fruits of educational research, there is de- 
manded a philosophic determination of 
value and purpose. 

Science says, “If you do it thus, the re- 


sult will be such-and-such.” But inevitably 
before a schoolman “does it thus” he must 
decide philosophically whether “such-and- 
such” is what he and the people want. Until 
the schoolman-philosopher determines what 
is desired as the ultimate outcome, the 
schoolman-scientist and practitioner has no 
sphere in which to work. Philosophy and 
science must go hand-in-hand down school 
corridors, and always philosophy must take 
the first step. 

On the cutting edge of modern educa- 
tional progress, directing traffic like a com- 
bat M.P., goes philosophy. And then, with 
the objective indicated, science brings to 
bear its precision instruments and efficient 
tactics. Schoolmen, scientific practitioners 
that they are, are also philosophers. 


Recently They Said: 


Is It Any Wonder? 


Twenty-four hours a day a teacher's life is under 
surveillance by the community. And on Sunday, 
she teaches Sunday School. For this life dedicated 
to one of the most important callings in the coun- 
try, the training of our children, he or she gets 
little more than $15 a week [median salary of all 
Canadian teachers on 52-week basis]. Is it any 
wonder that some people think our teachers tend 
to be radical?—From New World as quoted in 
Alberta Teachers Association Magazine. 


Teachers Associations Fail? 


Yes, I say it is time the teachers should organize 
as a guild of skilled workers, a union, to regulate 
preparation for teaching, qualifications for admis- 
sion, and pay for services. And you say: “Why, 
that’s bolshevism or communism or metabolism 
or some other meaningless word. Next thing we 
know you will advocate a teachers’ union in affilia- 
tion with the AFL or the CIO and having a PAC! 
My word, what next!” 

And I will calmly reply: “Yes, it is high time 
teachers should become realists. High time they 
should begin to exert the pressure of a million 
loyal men and women through any kind of social 
or political agency at hand that can get results 
leading to making the schools centers of effective 


education and social guidance for the young people 
of America.” 

Some may argue that we already have a teachers’ 
union comparable to the AMA in our state asso- 
ciations and the NEA. The state associations I 
know are little more than organizations of adminis- 
trators. They collect a small annual tribute from 
poor teachers to pay a secretary and oi] the ma- 
chinery. They do very little to set standards for 
the qualification of acceptable teachers. They do 
almost nothing about getting teachers paid as well 
as lawyers, doctors, dentists, engineers, or skilled 
union mechanics in the towns or districts where 
they do their work. Nor is the NEA any different or 
more effective, as I see it—E. A. Cross in School 
and Society. 


Position of Authority 


A teacher holds a position of authority. Woe to 
the child who might oppose her. She is supported 
by the law and the attendance officer and the re- 
form school. It is entirely human to use this 
authority in a dogmatic relationship to the child 
and because of this dictatorial trend lose the ability 
to work cooperatively, especially with those who 
have problems, and thereby lose the enthusiasm to 
make use of the recognized capabilities of her chil- 
dren —O. R. Yooer in Michigan Education Journal. 
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HISTOR Y-ENGLISH 


A classroom success 
of Beaumont High 


Activity Program 


By JACK C. LANGLEBEN 


Y EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING a combined 
English and World History activity 
course has led to certain observations about 
the value of continuing this procedure. 
While one teacher’s experience of course 
cannot be set up as an acid test for the 
success or failure of the activity program, 
nevertheless each effort adds something to 
the ultimate evaluation of this type of 
teaching program. 

There is no question in my mind that a 
greater interest in class work has been 
created in my student body. Time after 
time pupils have asked permission to be ex- 
cused from their study period so that they 
might use the time for their activity work 
in the World History-English class. It was 
a revelation to realize that students not only 
learned more by doing, but actually en- 
joyed their work more. Their pleasure 
seemed to come from actually creating 
something. 

For instance, several made miniature 
furniture of the Egyptian age; others 
modeled clay amphitheatres of the Greek 
age; others sketched patterns and made 
clothes of the Roman period; and still 
others did soap carvings of Egyptian scribes 
and Babylonian pottery. There is no doubt 
that the making of such objects gave these 
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Eprror’s Note: After teaching a World 
History-English activity course, the author 
explains the work and offers his opinions 
on the effectiveness of the plan. Mr. Langle- 
ben teaches in Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


young people not only pleasure, but also 
knowledge. 

A few weeks of activity teaching made me 
realize that each student had a particular 
interest that he was anxious to unfold—an 
interest which under the traditional method 
of teaching had often been overlooked 
while the teacher’s interest had been 
stressed. I found that the activity program 
not only discovered this interest and gave 
the pupil pleasure in developing it, but 
also served to create interest in his school 
work. 

As the class progressed from project to 
project, there was a noticeable increase in 
student self-reliance and poise. Work was 
finished on schedule. Pupil decisions con- 
cerning the types of materials to be used 
or discarded were made. Oral and written 
reports in which the information had been 
collected by extensive reading of collateral 
material were given with confidence and 
poise. 

The atmosphere of ease that prevailed 
in the classroom was so different from that 
of the traditional iron-ruled classroom, with 
its strained students, that I couldn't help 
but feel that this alone made the activity 
program worth the change. 

The liberty to discuss and talk over their 
activities during the class period at first 
startled the students. It was so strange after 
their usual experience in an academic class. 
To them, history and English classes had 
been noted for their military customs of 
speaking only when spoken to. Now there 
was Liberty. 

I must confess I was somewhat disturbed 
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at first as to how far the students would 
carry this free discussion. Would they use it 
to talk of little trivial things? Or would 
they realize its importance, and talk of their 
class work? To my pleasant surprise the 
majority of the students utilized this time 
profitably. Of course, there were some who 
abused the privilege of free discussion to 
air their little stock of small talk. This was 
to be expected in an ungraded group. But 
in my opinion, the fact that so many of 
the class used the new privilege wisely 
justifies its continuance. 

In September, at the first meeting of the 
class, I briefly surveyed the program for that 
semester. This work was to be divided into 
seven units, namely, Democracy, Public 
Health, Architecture, Religion, Art, Earn- 
ing a Living, and Education and Govern- 
ment. You may notice that these units are 
a departure from the usual chronological 
presentation of history. 

Inasmuch as democracy is a more timely 
subject than ever, I selected it as the first 
unit to be studied. An outline of the de- 
velopment of “Democratic Processes 
through History” was posted. The class was 
divided into committees and each com- 
mittee selected a topic in the unit on which 
it would work. For instance, one group 
planned a play on Athenian democracy; 
another group prepared a report on Par- 
liamentary History. 

A few weeks of observing this procedure 
convinced me that each committee under- 
stood its unit well, but failed to get a very 
good understanding of the other units. 


This was so because hearing a report or see. 
ing a play about the democratic process of 
a particular age was not sufficient to give 
an understanding of the process. So I de- 
cided to change the procedure. 

Returning to a chronological study of 
history, the entire class studied the Egyptian 
Age. Now student interest began to show 
itself in requests to make furniture, clothes, 
and miniature buildings of the Egyptians. 
Several of the pupils became interested in 
editing a newspaper of the period of 
Rameses II. Others made drawings and 
clay models of Egyptian pottery and house- 
hold utensils. 

The English work was done through the 
writing of reports, vocabulary study, spell- 
ing, and keeping of notebooks. 

I have continued this procedure, as it has 
given satisfactory results. I realize that there 
are other procedures that may show better 
results. These I plan to try next semester. 

Here are certain items of equipment 
which, I believe, would aid materially the 
successful accomplishment of the activity 
program: 

1. A larger room than the average class- 
room, so that tables, chairs, and work 
benches can be used. 

2. Materials: 

a. A large cork bulletin board. 
b. Wood and other materials needed 
for woodwork. 
. Clay, drawing materials, 
various sizes of paper. 
. A complete library of reference ma- 
terial. 
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Cabbages and Things 


I have long been of the opinion that all educa- 
tors should have as required training for the pro- 
fession a period of time during which they work 
with their hands, The majority of people will 
always be laborers. To understand the viewpoint 
of the majority, the educator needs to try out as a 
laborer. 

Many educators extoll in classes something they 


call the democratic way of life. But in practice they 
foster the caste system. Anyone who labors with 
his hands is to them an untouchable. If they, like 
Diocletian, took time off to raise cabbages, they 
might emerge with changed viewpoints and find 
that there’s more to living than just reading books. 
—JuLia S, Larson in Washington Education Jour- 
nal. 





San Francisco’s annual evaluation of 


Counseling and GUIDANCE 


By J. E. RATHBUN 


NE OF THE UNIQUE features of the coun- 
O seling and guidance programs in San 
Francisco is the annual evaluation, which 
is an outgrowth of committee work. 

The committee was made up of a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the school person- 
nel and, to some extent, of the lay public. 
In other words, the guidance program was 
not evaluated by guidance personnel, but 
rather by lay citizens, classroom teachers, 
department heads, and administrators as 
well as counselors. 

The findings of the committee were sub- 
mitted to the Director of Counseling and 
Guidance, and a rather comprehensive sum- 
mary of the report has been published in 
the “Third Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Counseling and Guidance,” a pub- 
lication of the San Francisco Unified School 
District. 

The committee set out to accomplish sev- 
eral specific objectives. Among them were 
the following: 

1. To determine the outcomes of guid- 
ance in terms of what it does for the indi- 
vidual student. Probably this is the most 
dificult objective to approach. However, 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. Rathbun is chairman 
of the Counseling and Guidance Evalua- 
tion Committee of the San Francisco, Cal., 
Public Schools, and is vice-principal of the 
Portola Junior High School of that city. He 
explains the plan by which the counseling 
and guidance work of the city’s schools is 
given an annual check-up by a “cross-section 
of the school personnel and to some extent 
the lay public”, 


there are several ways to accomplish it. Ask- 
ing the pupil is one method; asking the 
counselor, who has an intimate knowledge 
of individual pupil growth, is another; ask- 
ing the teacher, who observes the pupil in 
daily classes, is still another. By making sev- 
eral such approaches, it is possible to de- 
termine, to some degree at least, the results 
in terms of individual growth. 

2. To determine the effect on teachers 
and counselors. A comprehensive guidance 
program should include many benefits to 
teachers and counselors as well as to pupils. 
These benefits may be termed by-products 
of the total program, but nevertheless, guid- 
ance, like any other phase of the educa- 
tional program, must serve the purposes of 
the teachers and counselors. It must be a 
vehicle for reaching their objectives, which 
in the last analysis benefit the pupils. 

3. To determine the areas of growth in 
the guidance program. This is the third 
year of the present guidance program in 
San Francisco, and growth or lack of it 
should be evident by now. To determine 
this, some emphasis of necessity must be 
placed on procedures and facilities within 
the program, because outcomes are con- 
cerned with phases of the program that con- 
tribute to them. 

4. To determine within limits the effec- 
tiveness of the program within the individ- 
ual schools. To be of most value, an evalua- 
tion program would aid in determining the 
extent of use of basically sound practices 
within the program. There are practices in 
guidance essential to a complete program, 
and there are others which tend to facilitate 
guidance within a given situation. Evalua- 
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tion should serve to inform interested per- 
sons about these aspects of the program. 

5. To evaluate some of the functional as- 
pects of guidance within the schools. A 
guidance program is made up of many 
phases, and if the total program is to be 
functional, its various phases will be func- 
tional in nature, 

To accomplish these purposes, the fol- 
lowing five instruments were used: 

1. A students’ questionnaire which was 
filled out by approximately 2,000 students, 
or about 100 in each of the junior and 
senior high schools. 

2. A teachers’ questionnaire which was 
filled out by approximately 240 teachers, or 
about 12 in each junior and senior high 
school. 

3. A grade counselors’ questionnaire 
which was filled out by approximately 200 
grade counselors. This included all grade 
counselors in the junior and senior high 
schools. 

4. An administrative check-list which was 
filled out by the head of the department of 
counseling and guidance in each school. 
This questionnaire served to canvass the 
administrative personnel of the schools. 

5. A descriptive analysis of one distinct 
phase of the program in each school. The 
purposes of this type of evaluation are 
self-evident. Growth of a guidance pro- 
gram does not manifest itself throughout 
the entire system as a spontaneous move- 
ment; rather, progress is made by pushing 
back frontiers in isolated instances. Thus, 
practices and techniques developing in in- 
dividual schools are significant in terms of 
growth in the system as a whole. 

The findings of the evaluation are quite 
voluminous and deal with numerous de- 
tails involving all aspects of the guidance 
program. The usefulness of evaluation such 
as this must be measured in terms of ap- 
plication to specific situations. Interpreta- 
tions as they apply to individual schools 
must be made in terms of the programs in 
the schools. However, there are some find- 


ings of general interest which are likely to 
be applicable to any guidance program. 

Student problems and the success with 
which they are met are surprisingly uni- 
form throughout the junior and senior high 
schools. In general pupils expressed con- 
cern about the same problems, and they 
would seek aid in solving them from school 
counselors and parents. In the opinion of 
teachers, the same problems are difficult to 
deal with on both the junior- and senior. 
high-school levels. Guidance in general is 
effective in the same areas and ineffective in 
dealing with the same problems in all 
grades in the schools, according to the 
counselors. There is a high degree of simi- 
larity in thinking on the part of junior- 
and senior-high-school teachers as well as of 
counselors on the two levels. 

One fact very much in evidence is that 
the program is strong in those areas where 
emphasis has been great. Concentrated 
emphasis and effort tend to accomplish de- 
sirable results. The evaluation served a 
specific purpose in revealing the phases 
which need concentration of attention and 
effort as well as those which already have 
been strengthened. 

It is evident that a large majority of 
pupils tend to measure the value of guid- 
ance in terms of immediate results. Guid- 
ance in preparation for future experiences 
is not satisfying to a large number of 
pupils, although it is considered adequate 
from the adult point of view. 

For example, guidance in preparation 
for the armed services or future occupa- 
tional experiences, even though detailed 
and thorough, does not give a feeling of 
security and satisfaction to all pupils. This 
has many implications for future planning 
in these and other areas involving similar 
problems. 

According to pupils’ reports in both 
junior and senior high schools, counselors 
are the most helpful when personal prob- 
lems arise. In all the schools the places 
maintained by the counselors, parents, and 
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homeroom teachers remained relatively 
constant. As matters grow more personal, 
pupils seem to prefer discussing them with 
parents. This is true in the senior high as 
well as in the junior high schools. 

In the opinion of classroom teachers, who 
have no assigned counseling duties, build- 
ing student morale, assisting in occupa- 
tional training, and giving social guidance 
and health guidance are among problems 
most successfully dealt with. Preventing 
truancy, reducing failures, reducing tardi- 
ness, and advising pupils on how to deal 
with home problems were among those least 
adequately dealt with. This would indicate 
that guidance is more successful in pro- 
viding for adjustment than it is in correct- 
ing maladjustment. 

Counselors also indicate that guidance is 
more valuable in aiding pupils to adjust 
than in correcting maladjustments. This is 
an encouraging trend in view of the fact 
that the hope of preventing maladjustment 
lies in the positive developmental aspects 
of guidance. If guidance functions most 
effectively in this area, then the emphasis 
must shift increasingly from remedial to 
developmental guidance. 

The counselors’ evaluation of their own 
efforts clearly indicates that individual 
counseling is most effective in dealing with 
problems closely associated with the pupil's 
school life, and becomes less so as the prob- 
lems are more removed from the school. 


Since some areas of normal adjustment are 
closer to the school at certain times than 
at others, counseling should be timed and 
made to harmonize with the normal aspects 
of development. It is a known fact that 
certain aspects of development are acceler- 
ated at certain stages in a child’s life. Then 
it follows that there is a certain time when 
counseling for a given purpose is more 
timely than at others. 

A more or less formal evaluation pro- 
gram serves a specific purpose, which lends 
itself to a given period of time. However, 
there is another and probably more im- 
portant type of evaluation, and that is the 
continuous appraisal that is in progress 
from day to day in all the schools. The pro- 
gram in every school is and always will be 
in the building stage. A change here and 
there to keep pace with needs as they arise 
is a continuous thing, resulting from con- 
stant appraisal and evaluation. 

Some of this evaluation is rather formal 
and objective, using, perhaps, formal check- 
lists and questionnaires; some of it is hints 
passed along by alert teachers; some of it is 
keen observation by counselors; and some 
of it is merely “sizing up” the situation to 
see how things are going and what gets 
results, and providing for a change here and 
there to keep things functioning smoothly. 
This is evaluation at its best and it never 
starts and never stops—it is a continuous 
and integral part of guidance itself. 


Knowledge About the Negro 


What does the graduate of the public high school 
know about the Negro, so far as information is 
gained from his textbooks? After eight years of 
study of adopted textbooks in Mississippi elemen- 
tary schools, the student will know little about the 
Negro. The elementary-school course of study ig- 
nores the Negro almost entirely. 

The graduate of the Mississippi public high 
school who has mastered his textbooks will have 
small understanding of, and less liking for, his 
neighbor, the Negro. Unless his course chanced to 
include one text whose mention is confined to two 


sentences, he graduates without knowing the name 
of a single Negro who has made life in America 
better and happier. In the whole course of study 
he will have found scarcely a mention of contribu- 
tions of the Negro to American life, either in 
wars or in peace. Negro leadership is pictured at 
its worst. Scarcely a hint of progress from the con- 
ditions of slavery will be found—Committee of 
the Mississippi Education Association (white) quoted 
in Education of Teachers for Improving Majority- 
Minority Relationships (Pamphlet of the U. S. 
Office of Education). 





BOOK AGENTS: 


B 
PAUL L. KIRK 


OT LONG AGO a colleague remarked, 
N “Well, one blessing has come out of 
the war anyway—we haven't had so many 
book peddlers pestering us.” 

This statement has caused considerable 
thought on my part. I have come to the 
conclusion that we could live without 
“bookmen”, but not nearly so well. Per- 
haps we could send for sample books from 
all the publishing companies when we 
really were interested in buying books and 
so avoid the necessity of numerous inter- 
views with salesmen. Yet we might miss a 
good many things, too, if we missed the 
bookman. 

During the gasoline shortage we have not 
seen the representatives of the publishing 
companies nearly so often. Frankly, I have 
missed them. We have bought just as many 
books, perhaps more, but the bookman is 
also an educator. His function is to bring 
forth new ideas and new materials. To busy 
people—administrators and _teachers—he 
presents the latest efforts of authors and 
publishers. School people would not have 
the opportunity of viewing the latest ma- 
terials if this were not true. These men 
carry their merchandise to far-flung out- 
posts of education. Through their calls the 
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Eprtor’s Note: The author examines 
some of the problems that arise out of the 
relations between book salesmen and the 
superintendents and principals upon whom 
they call. He believes that well-informed 
bookmen exert quite an influence on edu- 
cation. Mr. Kirk is superintendent of 
schools in Pueblo, Colo. 


are they Really N ecessary? 


children of America secure a remarkably 
uniform opportunity for education so far 
as textbooks are concerned. 

One of the most important functions of 
the bookman is to cause dissatisfaction with 
the old and create a desire for the new. 
This is the essence of salesmanship, of 
course, but it is a blessing in disguise. It 
would be impossible to guess how long 
some school districts would use their old 
textbooks if someone did not come along 
and disturb their complacency with some- 
thing new and better. 

In a school district not far from my own 
a smooth-running public-relations program 
crashed gears savagely when an _ item 
reached the press relating how a young man 
in the fifth grade was issued the same spell- 
ing book his father had used. It had his 
father’s name in it with the date of issue. 
All things come to him who waits! 

The bookman serves as an intermediary 
between the publisher and the teacher. 
From his interviews with teachers he hears 
criticism of his books. If they are not work- 
ing well in practice, he is able to return to 
the publisher and author with constructive 
criticism gained from teachers. Thus con- 
stant improvement should be noted along 
realistic lines. 

The bookmen who call on us, like mem- 
bers of other vocations, are subject to some 
criticism. According to the directory fur- 
nished by The Colorado Bookmen’s Asso- 
ciation there are twenty-one publishing 
companies with representatives in our state. 
In normal years these salesmen visited us 
two or three times each year. If we allow 
thirty minutes per call for each one, it is 
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obvious that a considerable amount of the 
administrator’s time would be consumed. 
Even the best natured principal or super- 
intendent is likely to become unsociable 
toward such visitors. 

Many have worked out “hide and seek” 
methods for use when the rumor reaches 
them that a bookman is on the way. Some 
have signals from secretaries warning of 
visits of the most obnoxious types. Secre- 
taries often dash in, or “buzz”, during a 
conference and remind the superintendent 
of an important appointment he must keep 
in five minutes. These are devices for shed- 
ding the long-winded, boresome types who 
talk about everything except their books. 
They have no terminal facilities, so all but 
the unwary administrators make arrange- 
ments for their reception in advance. 

Some superintendents and principals feel 
that bookmen may give them bad advertis- 
ing if they are not accorded especially 
courteous treatment. On the positive side, 
they often feel that the bookman may be a 
useful tool for personal advancement. They 
may go to considerable lengths to influence 
the salesmen regarding their “progressive 
school system” in the hope that he will 
spread the word over his territory. There 
may be included in the treatment a free 
lunch, or even a small book order. 

One salesman in our territory who de- 
livers a “gossip column” when he calls very 
often has superintendents taking a day off 
to entertain him. Fortunately, this type is 
not common, and superintendents are as 
much to blame in this instance as the sales- 
man. Bookmen can, and should, tell of the 
professional work done in other school dis- 
tricts without stooping to mere gossip. 

In this same category may be found “the 
walking teachers’ agency”. This is supposed 
to be an unethical type who has no scruples 
against receiving a “tip” of a few dollars if 
he is able to persuade a good teacher to 
change positions. Frankly, I have never met 
this individual, but rumors are often afloat 
of his existence and activities. No doubt 


the opportunity and temptation do exist. 
It might be very difficult to resist the in- 
clination to aid a friendly administrator, 
and also enable a superior teacher to secure 
an advancement. Suffice it to say, the situa- 
tion has possibilities, but it remains mythi- 
cal so far as I know. 

The bookman has plenty to complain 
about, too, when he relates the trials and 
tribulations he encounters with sample 
books. Perhaps this offense against his busi- 
ness more than balances the ethical scales of 
professional relations. Most city school 
systems have established educational li- 
braries to display sample textbooks from 
all publishers, and this is supposed to be 
the solution for the old problem of having 
individual teachers writing to publishers 
for samples. 

Sample books were frequently misused. 
Some teachers taught from them or appro- 
priated material for their class work. Still 
another phase developed when fly-by-night 
book agents came along and bought any 
miscellaneous copies a district might wish 
to sell at the handsome price of ten cents 
each. After the agent had picked up one or 
two books from each school, he would soon 
accumulate a few sets of new books to offer 
back to the trade at half price. The reputa- 
ble publishing houses thus played Santa 
Claus to an enterprising competitor. 

Many bookmen still do not like the edu- 
cation library. The idea of their fine books 
gathering dust in one place without proper 
presentation to their customers is not a 
beautiful thought. This form of silent sales- 
manship is revolting to salesmen and in this 
they seem to be right. The remedy would 
seem to be one of simple administrative 
organization. The salesman should prob- 
ably present his books to department heads, 
or those charged with purchasing books. 
They in turn may present the books to 
groups of teachers. 

Most salesmen do not want, or expect, 
any special favors from school people. They 
know that if their books are to secure gen- 
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eral adoptions they must pass on merit 
alone. They much prefer that selections be 
made by impartial groups of teachers who 
have compared all samples. This method 
supplies a firm foundation for relations 
between administrators and agents. The 
superintendent or principal who attempts 
to make one-man selections will some day 
face an accounting to his board, his teach- 
ers, and his community. Needless to add, 
few do assume such a responsibility. Teach- 
ers are usually better satisfied with a book 


* * * 


MAGNA CHARTA: “Every schoolboy knows the 
history of Magna Charta,” said Bainbridge Colby, 
Secretary of State under President Wilson, in a 
recent public address. Arthur K. Loomis reports on 
the accuracy of that statement in Social Education, 
after studying results of a quiz on Magna Charta 
given to 178 eleventh-grade pupils of Shaker High 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. It seems that 35% 
of the pupils knew nothing whatever about Magna 
Charta—not even that it was an English document. 
Only a minority of the pupils knew more about 
Magna Charta than that it was an important Eng- 
lish document; that King John had something to 
do with it; and that it was obtained by force. 
Various pupils placed the date of the event from 
“around Caesar's time” to “during World War II”. 
Guesses at the signer of the document ranged from 
Charlemagne to President Hoover. 


REQUIREMENTS: Following are some of the 
changes in college-entrance requirements since 1932, 
based upon a study of more than goo colleges, as 
reported by Lawrence Elliott Tomlinson in School 
and Society: About 3% more colleges now accept 
diploma, certificate and transcript from an ac- 
credited high school as the sole requirement. Some 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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selection in which they have had a part. 

The salesman, working with the adminis. 
trator and the teachers, can and does exert 
a tremendous influence on education. He 
should assume this responsibility as a part 
of the service entailed in his selected voca- 
tion. He should be well informed about 
educational methods and about the books 
he offers. When these requirements are met 
he may be proud of his position and he 
will always receive a cheerful welcome from 
educators. 


FINDINGS * * * 


8% fewer colleges require a minimum number of 
units. There’s been a 13% increase in number of 
colleges that will accept an alternate subject for 
the mathematics requirement. And 18% more col- 
leges now accept an alternate subject for the foreign- 
language requirement. But about 60% of colleges 
still require mathematics, and 41% a foreign 
language. The majority of colleges studied (60%) 
have not relaxed their entrance requirements in the 
past 12 years, and the author therefore concludes 
that “the current picture is not a progressive one”. 
But the trend seems to be. 


SUPERVISION: The most helpful supervisory 
practice is “the availability of a professional li- 
brary in the school”, reports Henry Antell in 
Journal of Educational Research. Of 200 teachers 
responding to a questionnaire, 86% considered 
this practice valuable. The next four most helpful 
supervisory practices, and the per cents of teach- 
ers who favored them, are as follows: “the super- 
visor acts as a consultant or technical adviser”, 
81%; “demonstration lessons”, 74%; “grade con- 
ferences to discuss common problems”, 73%; and 
“visiting an outstanding school”, 73%. Of the five 
supervisory practices the teachers considered most 
detrimental, “rigid adherence of each teacher to a 
fixed daily schedule” was given first place by a 
wide margin, checked by 65% of the teachers. The 
next four most detrimental supervisory practices, 
and the per cents of teachers checking them, are: 
“formal observation by supervisor whenever he 
sees fit”, 20%; “the supervisor stays away from 
the classroom as much as possible”, 15%; “a daily 
2-second visit by the supervisor”, 10%; and “com- 
mendation for outstanding service to board of 
education at end of term”, 10%. 





School Library and Radio in 


PARTNERSHIP 


By 
EDITH BOND 


OW THAT victory is here and the post- 
N war world is no longer in the distant 
future but actually “today”, librarians and 
teachers in northern California are pre- 
pared for one of the biggest futures in the 
educational world, namely, radio as an edu- 
cational force. That is, they are pre- 
pared if they attended and profited by the 
fall meeting of the northern section of the 
School Library Association of California. 

The school library of the new world will 
have large radio script collections that may 
be used for classroom instruction in nearly 
all fields, the nucleus having been assembled 
during the war years. It will have record- 
ings of many famous speeches and events 
so that speech teachers can illustrate their 
lessons with the actual words and voices of 
the speakers, and social-science teachers can 
use them for “live” source material. An 
example of the latter is the broadcast on 
the day of the invasion of Normandy, when 
a newscast to this country caught the actual 
sound of the artillery and mortars as a 
background to the excited voice of the re- 
porter. 

When the Army’s new technique of mak- 
ing recordings on wire rolled around a 
spool is available for civilian use, the op- 
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Eprror’s Note: Writes the author, “The 
meeting of the School Library Association 
of California, northern section, at the NBC 
studio in San Francisco, developed such a 
good idea that the Association’s Council 
asked that an account of it be submitted 
to THe Crearinc House.” Miss Bond is 
librarian of the Teachers Professional Li- 
brary, San Francisco, Calif. 


portunities for making recordings of major 
happenings in all fields at the time that 
they occur will be limitless. Add this to 
television, which may bring the laboratory 
right into the classroom, and the possibili- 
ties are astounding. Special programs in 
schools may be preserved for future use in 
the school, or borrowed as are books, on 
inter-library loans. 

The librarian’s part in this is very evi- 
dent. She will be the one who has the re- 
sponsibility for knowing her sources, for 
assembling and cataloging her material, and 
for bringing it to the attention of her 
clientele. As school broadcast systems be- 
come more common the librarian will serve 
in a reference capacity for the writers of 
scripts. She is now, and will be even more, 
in a strategic position to act as coordinator 
between the teacher and the student in 
satisfying the curiosity aroused by various 
programs, and to bridge the gap between 
the purely curricular and the extracurricu- 
lar activities in pupils’ lives. 

The school librarian is the person with 
an individual approach to students and the 
opportunity to discover their interests. She 
has contacts with teachers of all subjects, 
and by working with them and with young 
people can bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the school and the home 
through radio-stimulated interests. 

When broadcasting stations send advance 
information on their programs, the librarian 
will prepare the students for the broadcasts 
they will be hearing. Exhibits and book 
displays on such programs as the Chicago 
Round Table, Junior Town Meeting of the 
air, Standard School Broadcast, and Caval- 
cade of America have already proved effec- 
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tive in schools where the librarian is alert 
to advance education. 

The curiosity aroused in the pupil is fre- 
quently satisfied directly through the li- 
brary, or indirectly by classroom discussion 
which leads to the library. Among subjects 
in which students have shown their interest 
lately, and which are directly traceable to 
radio programs, are blood plasma, heroes of 
World War I, helicopters, and the lives of 
composers. 

Opportunities for the enlargement of the 
teaching program through use of commu- 
nity resources, as illustrated by the col- 
laboration of radio, teacher, and school li- 
brarian, offer thrilling possibilities for li- 
brarians now and in the future. If the 
library has adequate funds to provide 
trained personnel and clerical assistance, 
and adequate space to expand the library 
program, then truly the radio in all its 
educational aspects will be as much a part 
of the school library as books are now. 

These were some of the stimulating ideas 
presented at the fall meeting of the north- 
ern section of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California, which was held at the 
NBC studio in San Francisco. It was 
planned by Miss Bess Landfear, president, 
Miss Elizabeth Groves, program chairman, 
and Miss Helen Jacobson, exhibit and book 
chairman, with the cooperation of Miss 
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Catherine Sibley, educational director at 
the NBC studio. 

Miss Sibley provided a special broadcast 
of one of the Standard school broadcasts, 
which Standard Oil of California offers es. 
pecially for music education. 

An important contribution was the work 
of Miss Jacobson and her committee, who 
arranged the book displays and exhibits. 
One effective exhibit demonstrated the 
school tie-up of the morning’s Standard 
broadcast, “Afternoon of the Faun”, by 
using illustrations of the ballet, and related 
books and pamphlets. “Pacific Story” was 
represented by maps and books on geogra- 
phy, history, and the war in the Pacific. In 
addition, there was a display of technical 
books on radio and radio in education. 

One of the most valuable exhibits, from 
a practical point of view, displayed samples 
of catalog cards and classifications for radio 
scripts, which have been developed by Mrs. 
Katharine Pedley, librarian of the Samuel 
Gompers Trade School, where KALW is 
located. 

The meeting was intensely interesting to 
the librarians and their guests. From the 
large attendance of teachers, it seems evi- 
dent that they will also point the way to 
full use of radio facilities and that they will 
demand of their librarians both resources 
and leadership in this developing field. 


Call for Doctorate 


It ought to be highly suggestive for younger 
school men to recall that recent decades have wit- 
nessed consistent increases in degree requirements 
for professional advancement. In 1914, when the 
writer became inspector of high schools for the 
University of Michigan, it was not unusual to find 
influential positions in the public schools filled by 
men and women who did not hold even the 
bachelor’s degree. Within a short time the bachelor’s 
degree became the requirement for such positions, 
and now the minimum requirement is the master's 
degree. 

I predict that employing authorities will soon 
require the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. of candidates for 


some of the more attractive administrative and 
supervisory positions. I predict further that many 
educational administrators under the age of thirty- 
five will find their progress blocked within the 
next ten years unless they have the doctor's degree. 
It is instructive to find that some school authorities 
in other states are already asking for candidates 
who hold the doctorate and that some Michigan 
boards of education have expressed a preference 
for persons with the doctorate. The number of 
such requests will multiply as competition for the 
more attractive positions becomes keener, as it cer- 
tainly will in the postwar period—J. B. EDMONSON 
in University of Michigan School of Ed. Bulletin. 
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Abundant Visual Materials in 


U.S. HISTORY 


By 
FRANCES NORENE AHL 


HERE HAS BEEN a tremendous increase 
ips the use of visual materials in United 
States History during the past several dec- 
ades. Textbooks have grown more attrac- 
tive with their extensive use of various 
kinds of maps—physical, industrial, politi- 
cal, etc.—charts, diagrams, cartoons and pic- 
tures. Simultaneously the classroom has as- 
sumed a more interesting atmosphere. 
Noble efforts have been made to visualize 
the teaching of history. But much yet re- 
mains to be done. 

In the first place, there should be more 
emphasis upon geography. Students should 
be trained to read all types of maps, to 
understand geographically, as well as other- 
wise, the global world in which they live. 
The day of isolation is over; you cannot 
separate the United States from world af- 
fairs. More attention should be given to 
physical maps and to industrial maps. 

Get the topographical maps from the 
United States Geological Survey. Secure 
maps of the leading railroads and the air- 
lines. Develop a veritable map laboratory. 
Let the students aid in the project both by 
culling material from magazines and news- 
papers and by making their own products. 

You cannot teach history without geogra- 
phy. Constant and intelligent use of maps, 
“the encyclopedia of man’s existence”, is 
essential for effective history teaching. 
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Epitor’s Note: The author devotes most 
of this article to recommendations of new 
films that she has found useful in improving 
the course in American History. Miss Ahl 
teaches and directs research in audio-visual 
education in Glendale, Cal., High School. 


Charts, graphs and diagrams should be 
given a more prominent place in United 
States History. They make the abstract 
generalizations of the text concrete. They 
make pictures of facts; and, thus, are more 
convincing than words. They are an ex- 
cellent device for review. 

For example, the whole history of po- 
litical parties can be taught in a few mo- 
ments by the graphic method. Pupils see at 
a glance the evolution of the two-party 
system, the appearance of minor parties, 
and the development of issues. In like man- 
ner one may trace the history of slavery, 
of banking, the tariff, etc. 

Too few teachers make adequate use of 
bulletin-board or other classroom exhibits. 
Why not organize committees at the be- 
ginning of the semester and have a different 
group responsible each week for this phase 
of the class work? Why not gather your own 
museum materials? It is often surprising 
to see what different students will con- 
tribute. 

Flat pictures, film strips, slides and mo- 
tion pictures should be used much more ex- 
tensively than they are at the present time. 
Still pictures are both inexpensive and 
easily available. Such magazines as the Na- 
tional Geographic, Mentor, and Life are 
full of good ones. The pictures should be 
mounted and filed according to subject mat- 
ter. Then they are ready for bulletin board 
use or incorporation in the regular class- 
room discussion. Often it is advantageous 
to use them in an opaque projector and 
thus focus the attention of the entire class 
on the subject in hand. 

One of the most effective ways to teach 
good map-making or good outlining is with 
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a projector. Let the pupils see their work 
on the screen, Emphasize the strong points 
of their efforts as well as the weak. A bit of 
class competition often produces remark- 
able results. As an opaque projector affords 
flexibility of presentation, maps, outlines, 
pictures or slides may be arranged to fit the 
exact needs of the teaching situation. 

The educational film is rapidly becoming 
a tremendous asset to our teaching tech- 
niques. A well-selected, authentic motion 
picture is an invaluable means for recon- 
structing the past. Time relationships as- 
sume real significance and the pages of the 
textbook and the collateral reference are 
more readily understood and remembered 
because they are integrated with actual ex- 
periences. 

In the following paragraphs I shall sug- 
gest some of the films that, skilfully used, 
will make the study of United States His- 
tory more vital and valuable. 

For the era of exploration and settlement 
there is the film, Colonial Expansion, cover- 
ing the period from 1492 to 1763. It shows 
the various conflicts between the English, 
French, Dutch, and Spanish, and traces 
the development of industry and trade. 

The Colonial Period is portrayed in 
George Washington’s Virginia, and again 
in Eighteenth Century Life in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Two especially good films—Servant of the 
People and Our Bill of Rights—are avail- 
able for teaching the weaknesses of the 
Articles of Confederation and the problems 
incident to the drafting of the Constitution. 
Our National Government gives a clear and 
concise explanation of the three depart- 
ments of wie Federal machine and the 
duties and functions of each branch; while 
Washington in Wartime shows the capital 
as it is today. 

Frontier life is reenacted in the film, 
Kentucky Pioneers. High peaks in the cen- 
tury of migrations are presented in another 
Erpi production, The Westward Move- 
ment. 
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Warner Brothers’ picture, The Monroe 
Doctrine, dramatizes the events leading up 
to the proclamation, the reading of the 
message to Congress, and various subse. 
quent applications of the policy enunciated 
therein. 

For an over-all review of the growth of 
the continental United States from colonial 
times, there is a film produced by Inter- 
national Geographic Pictures, Territorial 
Expansion of the United States from 178} 
to 1853. Each chronological step in the story 
is well illustrated by the extensive use of 
animated maps. Either separately or as a 
sequel to the foregoing picture, it is helpful 
to show Territorial Possessions of the 
United States. 

Perhaps the best films on Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War Period are Perfect 
Tribute, the M.G.M. dramatization of 
Mary Shipman Andrews’ story, and Lincoln 
in the White House. 

Teachers including in their work a unit 
on the Negro may use to advantage the 
film, One Tenth of Our Nation. The first 
authentic picture of the education of Negro 
children in the south, it makes a strong 
plea for fair play for colored people. 
Equally pertinent is the recent O.W.I. pro- 
duction, The Negro Soldier, an account of 
the Negro’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of the United States from the War of 
Independence through the present conflict. 

The Causes and Immediate Effects of the 
First World War outlines the factors that 
from 1879 to 1914 contributed to the con- 
flict, the course of the war, the Treaty of 
Versailles, and its results. 

For a general review or summary of the 
year’s course you can utilize to advantage 
the Cavalcade of America or Land of 
Liberty. The latter film is in four parts, 
and each part is equally valuable for a 
review of the period it represents. Part I 
covers the Colonial Period and the Early 
Years of the Republic; Part II, 1805-1860; 
Part III, 1860-1890; Part IV, 1890-1938. 

The biggest problem facing mankind to 
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day is building an international organiza- 
tion that will prevent another world con- 
flict. Our schools, especially our social- 
studies teachers, must lay firm foundations 
for world peace. Two films that will direct 
the thoughts of youth to the problems and 
machinery of peace are the March of Time 
production, League of Nations, and a 
recent release, The Peace Builders. The 
former is one of the best documents on 
European politics from the Versailles Con- 
ference to the outbreak of World War II. 
It portrays most vividly Sir Anthony Eden’s 
futile efforts to get the League to take a 
strong stand. The latter film, produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada, records 
the historic meetings of the Allied leaders 
at Ottawa, Cairo, Moscow, Teheran, Hot 
Springs, Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, 
and Yalta. 

The foregoing suggestions are the results 
of several years of experience and experi- 
mentation. Film lists as a part of instruc- 
tional materials should be prepared in the 
same manner as one prepares bibliographies 
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for collateral reading or book reports. They 
should be incorporated in each course-of- 
study guide. 

The next decade will be crucial in de- 
veloping techniques in the use of educa- 
tional films. More attention must be given 
to evaluative criteria. Each social-studies 
department should develop its own evalua- 
tion ratings. These should be revised each 
semester so that up-to-date information is 
always available, and only well edited and 
authentic pictures should be shown. 

We are living in a rapidly changing, dy- 
namic world, and our changing concepts of 
the social studies must keep pace with the 
progress of our times. We must not permit 
our history courses to become static, but see 
to it that adequate methods are devised for 
making our teaching dynamic. United 
States History taught in a dynamic manner 
is more thoroughly learned and develops 
better attitudes in our youthful citizens. 

Abundant visual material carefully se- 
lected and skilfully used is the answer to 
the problem. 


Student Project on Inflation 


In Denton (Tex.), guided by Dr. Johnnie Christian, 
one of the home economics teachers at T.S.C.W., 
student teachers instructed 150 girls of the Denton 
public schools in a poster project on inflation 
which culminated in displays in every leading 
store in Denton. These girls interviewed the mer- 
chants of the city, securing not only their per- 
mission to use their windows for the displays, but 
also being allowed use of groceries and clothing 
for the exhibits. The timing was an important fea- 
ture, as “Trades Day” and Saturday brought into 
the city scores of people who would not otherwise 
have seen the exhibits. 

The exhorbitant prices existing in other countries 
were brought home to the shoppers in Denton 
through the display in the window of one of the 
department stores. A huge map painted in oil 
formed the background, and red, white, and blue 
ribbons linked actual items and their prices with 
the countries where these prices were being paid. 
The caption warned: “Don’t Let It Happen Here!” 


We in the United States have not been immune 
from high prices in the past. Every war in which 
we have participated, just as in other countries, 
has brought a wave of scarcity and high prices. It is 
particularly easy to compare prices during the last 
World War and during this war. 

In several grocery stores in the city, displays 
showed the actual amount of food ten dollars would 
put in a market basket during the last war, and 
the amount of food ten dollars will buy today. The 
displays were so astonishing that the on-looking 
crowds commented: “Well, groceries certainly were 
high in World War I”, “Looks as if the O.P.A. is 
really holding prices down now.” 

In most cases there were students on hand at 
these exhibits to answer questions asked. Photo- 
graphs and newspaper articles gave splendid recog- 
nition to the students and additional publicity and 
wider understanding of what the government is 
trying to accomplish through price control and 
rationing —MANON SEAWELL in The Texas Outlook. 





Minneapolis’ Successful Junior-High 


WORK PROGRAM 


By 
MARGARET E. ANDREWS 


UST BEFORE SCHOOL CLOsED last spring, a 
meeting was held to evaluate the part- 
time work programs which were devel- 

oped in two Minneapolis junior high 
schools. These programs were set up in re- 
sponse to a long-felt need for providing 
some experience other than the typical 
junior-high-school class schedule for chil- 
dren of low mental ability, children with 
behavior problems, or children with a feel- 
ing of economic need. 

All of these are children who often have 
dropped out of school immediately upon 
becoming 16. The school has known for 
years that it has not been of real value to 
them. They have not been happy or suc- 
cessful in school, and they leave with no 
feeling of success and no definite knowledge 
of where they may succeed. It is this group 
which causes high turnover in employment. 
It is probably these pupils, too, who feel 
that the schools really did not do much for 
them, and as adults probably are not sym- 
pathetic toward school problems. 

Last January, two junior high schools 
were selected to experiment with part-time 
work programs. They were selected particu- 
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Eprror’s Note: The part-time work pro- 
gram of two Minneapolis, Minn., junior 
high schools, reports the author, has had 
impressive results in effecting a better ad- 
justment to school of certain groups of 
pupils. In these groups are those of low 
mental ability, those with behavior prob- 
lems, and those “with a feeling of economic 
need”. Miss Andrews is employment co- 
ordinator of the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation. 


larly on the basis of their large numbers of 
drop-outs and of over-age students enrolled. 
They were selected, too, because they had 
particularly well qualified persons to act as 
coordinators. And before going further in 
a discussion of the program—a word about 
the coordinator. 

A coordinator is more than a good 
teacher—she is a person with a minimum 
of three years of paid experience in some 
trade or business other than teaching. She 
is a person who has had special instruction 
in working with part-time programs, knows 
well the values underlying them and the 
ways of promoting them in the community 
and in the school. But beyond all these 
qualifications, she is a person who very 
deeply feels the importance of the work- 
experience she is providing for her pupils. 
She must be a person who recognizes the 
shortcomings of her students, but who also 
understands the labor market well enough 
to be convinced that there is a job on some 
level for every student—and she must con- 
vince management of this. The importance 
of selecting the proper coordinator cannot 
be over-stressed. It is, without exception, 
the most important single element con- 
tributing to the success of the entire 
program. 

One of the first jobs of the coordinator 
was to select young people for the program. 
This selection was based partly on age, 
since we wished to enrol only pupils who 
were 16 or who would become 16 before 
the end of the semester. All students in this 
age group were called in and personally 
interviewed. Their plans for further train- 
ing and education were discussed. 

On the basis of the coordinator’s knowl- 
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edge of the student, gathered from his 
Cumulative Record Card and from the 
interview, most of them could be put into 
one of the following classifications: 

1. Pupils whose mental ability was such 
that they could not succeed in the regular 
school program. Many were special-class 
pupils with 1.Q.’s under 80. 

2. Pupils who were behavior problems in 
the school. 

3. Pupils who were failing in their 
school work, even though they had average 
ability. 

4. Pupils who planned to drop out when 
they became 16. 

5. Pupils who felt they must work to 
earn money for their schooling. 

If the interview verified the coordinator’s 
original judgment that work-experience was 
desirable, then the advantages and purposes 
of the program were pointed out to the 
student. The coordinator may have indi- 
cated, “Here’s a chance to do something 
entirely different from school work”, 
“Here's an opportunity to learn a trade or 
work at a job for which the school is not 
prepared to give training”, “I will assist 
you in finding the kind of job in which you 
can succeed”, “If you save your earnings 
you can fulfill your plan for further 
specialized training”, or “Here’s an oppor- 
tunity to earn a credit for working.” These 
are just a few of the lead statements which 
would show the personal values of the pro- 
gram to the student. There are many ob- 
vious values to the school, the community, 
the employer, and organized labor which 
will not be pointed out here. 

If a pupil wanted to register for the pro- 
gram, one of his parents (or guardian) was 
requested to visit the school so that he 
might have a complete, accurate under- 
standing of the program. He was then 
asked to sign a Parent’s Consent Card 
granting permission for his child to be out 
of school half of each day on a supervised 
job. He understood that the credit received 
for this work was a non-academic credit. 
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After each pupil and his parent were 
acquainted with the program, a rather ex- 
tensive test battery was employed to help 
the coordinator determine the best possible 
job placement for the student. This was an 
extremely time-consuming procedure, since 
many of the tests had to be individually ad- 
ministered. On the other hand, placements 
made without reference to known abilities 
would have to be made on the basis of a 
pupil's stated interests or abilities or on 
the coordinator’s estimates—and neither is 
a sound basis for placements. The follow- 
ing tests were given to all young people in 
the program: 

1. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test 

2. Kuder Preference Record, Form BB 

3. Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Exami- 
nation, Form A 

4. Minnesota Vocational Test for Cleri- 
cal Workers 

5. Minnesota 
Test 

6. Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Work Sample 

7. Johnson O'Connor Finger Dexterity 
Test and Tweezer Dexterity Test 

With these test data, and with the Cumu- 
lative Record Card—which gives achieve- 
ment test scores, intelligence test scores, and 
teachers’ remarks concerning personality 
and character for the child’s entire career 
in the Minneapolis schools—it was possible 
to come to some general conclusions con- 
cerning the type of work the student might 
succeed in. 

A youngster with a high score in the 
Clerical Ability Test, and a high interest 
score in that area, might be recommended 
for some relatively low-level type of office 
job commensurate with his general aca- 
demic ability. A boy with high mechanical 
ability and good average mental ability 
might be recommended to learn the first 
step in a rather technical machine opera- 
tion. A boy with high mechanical ability 
and very low mental ability might seem 
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best suited to some very routine machine 
operation or assembly job. 

After acquiring this considerable infor- 
mation concerning all the pupils, the co- 
ordinator made contacts with employers 
who might have the types of opportunity 
for work-experience which these students 
seemed to require. This meant many em- 
ployer interviews beyond the number 
needed to sell an older, better-trained, or 
seemingly more promising group. To many 
employers, the whole idea of a cooperative 
work arrangement was new and required 
considerable explaining. To others, the 
test data which was available for their 
consideration was new and demanded 
explanation. 

It was possible, however, to find jobs 
which met the students’ needs and satisfied 
the coordinator from the standpoint of 
training opportunity. For these young 
people, it was not always possible to talk to 
the employer in terms of advancement, 
since many of them lack ability and may 
never advance much beyond their begin- 
ning jobs. The hope for them is that they 
may be made good workers on the level for 
which they are qualified, and that they may 
see the dignity and contribution which 
their service gives at that level. 

The Federal law prohibiting children 
under 16 from doing outside work during 
school hours makes it impossible to extend 
our program into many desirable areas. It 
makes it almost completely impossible to 
secure any kind of mechanical or assembly 
job for students under 16. It was possible, 
however, to explain this situation to pupils 
and to place them on temporary jobs where 
a good attitude, work habits, and knowl- 
edge of employer-employe relationships 
could be built up. This was done with the 
understanding that when a pupil became 
16 every effort would be made to place him 
on a job where his mechanical ability might 
be utilized. 

Every student registered in the part-time 
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work program was required to be in school 
three hours in the morning, and to work at 
least as many hours on the job in the after- 
noon. The combined hours of school and 
work did not exceed 48 hours a week. In 
the morning, every student was required to 
take—in addition to English and one elec. 
tive—a course in Occupational Relations, 
taught by the coordinator. 

This course is designed to give basic in- 
formation which all workers should have— 
on employer-employe relationships, social 
security, taxes, banking, insurance, housing, 
community services, etc. One very im- 
portant part of this course is building up 
personal habits of responsibility and con- 
fidence in any abilities that may have been 
discovered during the testing program. 
Much effort, too, goes into improving the 
personal appearance of students. 

No student was sent out on a job until 
the coordinator felt his appearance and 
attitudes were such that he could succeed. 
All students were scheduled for full time 
in school until they were placed, so that 
there was no problem of their being out of 
school without a job. 

One semester’s experience is perhaps not 
sufficient to justify broad generalizations or 
extensive conclusions. However, for the 
fifty individual pupils involved in this pro- 
gram, it is possible to report certain specific 
findings and limited generalizations, as 
follows: 

1. In one of the junior high schools, the 
coordinator reported that all except one 
student had received a rating of “1” (the 
highest rating), in citizenship in every class 
he attended. The coordinator, herself, had 
given that one boy a lower rating. 

The principal stated that in this group 
of twenty-five pupils were many of those 
he had been accustomed to finding on the 
bench outside his office, waiting to see him 
on such matters as causing disturbances in 
classrooms or halls, not being prepared, 
ejection from class, etc. However, he went 
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on to note that he had not seen any of 
these students officially for many weeks be- 
fore the end of the semester. 

The program had very noticeably im- 
proved the attitude and behavior of all 
these students in the opinion of their class- 
room teachers, the coordinator, and the 
principal. It was the feeling of the coordi- 
nator and the principal that much of this 
improvement resulted from the feeling of 
success which these young people were ex- 
periencing for the first time as a result of 
their jobs. The administrators felt, too, that 
it was partly a result of the much closer 
contact the coordinator had with the stu- 
dent—a much closer relationship than is 
possible between the student and the aver- 
age classroom teacher. 

2. In both of the junior high schools, the 
principal and the coordinator reported that 
absence and tardiness had almost dis- 
appeared. 

3. Both junior high schools reported 
great improvement in the personal appear- 
ance of these pupils. This was very obvious 
to the writer, who saw the students during 
the testing period and from time to time 
during the semester. No student was placed 
until he had reached the standards of ap- 
pearance which his particular job de- 
manded. For the first time there was a 
tangible premium for being neat and clean. 

4. One junior high school reported 100 
per cent purchase of war stamps and bonds 
by these boys and girls, many of whom had 
previously had no organized saving plan at 
all. 

5. Although several students dropped out 
of the program immediately upon becom- 
ing 16, it was not felt that the program had 
failed even in their cases. They had been 
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placed in jobs that seemed to be suited to 
their abilities and interests. The conditions 
of employment were satisfactory, and they 
have remained on those same jobs, in most 
cases, even after dropping out of school. 

6. Other children in the junior high 
schools are beginning to make inquiries 
about the program. It is being thought of 
as a premium for good behavior and real 
effort, not as a prize for not conforming. 

7. In many individual cases there was 
considerable improvement in the grades 
earned in other classes. 

8. During the semester it was necessary to 
arrange for changes of employment in a 
few cases where the job proved unsuitable 
either to the pupil, the employer, or the 
coordinator. Ultimate placements in all but 
one case were successful, and a great many 
very fine ratings were given by employers. 
In this one case, a girl with an 1.Q. of 57, 
and very weak physically, was not able to 
succeed on any of the several jobs in which 
she was placed. It seems at this time that 
she may be unemployable. 

The evidence presented seemed over- 
whelmingly in favor of continuing the part- 
time programs, and even expanding them 
into other schools. Everyone present at our 
final meeting agreed that on the basis of 
this first semester’s experience, a more suc- 
cessful program should be possible in the 
fall. 

On the basis of this evaluation, two addi- 
tional junior high schools will offer a simi- 
lar opportunity to pupils next fall. All co- 
ordinators will be on duty two weeks before 
the opening of school so that pupils, par- 
ents, and employers may be interviewed, 
testing begun, and the program actually in 
running order on the day school begins. 


Ignorance of production, distribution, consumption, money, credit, are widespread. 
Such a question as the nature of free enterprise is largely absent from our school programs. 
The change of programs to emphasize more economics, social problems, social ethics is 


urgent.—A. R. MEAD in Educational Forum. 
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SAVINGS: To keep postwar inflation in check 
and to finance hospitals for service men, the U. S. 
Treasury Department urges schools to continue 
their savings programs at least through Spring, 
1946. School aid, states the Treasury, is particularly 
crucial in the months ahead if we are to educate 
the public on the menace of postwar inflation and 
the necessity for continued war financing during 
reconversion. Two big objectives of the School 
Savings Program are: 

1. Completion of a campaign to finance one or 
more $3,000 hospital units through school savings 
before Christmas. 

2. Qualification by October 12 for the Treasury's 
school flag showing that at least 90% of the pupils 
are saving regularly. A special “We Finished the 
Job” citation and insignia for school flags will be 
presented to schools that maintain their go% 
participation record during the coming winter and 
spring. 

Teachers and pupils during the 1944-45 school 
year reached an all-time high by purchasing 
$71500000 worth of stamps and bonds. This 
brought their wartime savings to more than one 
and three-quarter billion dollars. 


MEXICO: The U. S. might learn something by 
studying Mexico's campaign against illiteracy, says 
Mary Dick in the New York Herald-Tribune. The 
Mexican plan of “each one—teach one” makes the 
nation’s 9,000,000 illiterates pupils of the literate 
12,000,000. Early in 1946 it will be illegal to be 
illiterate in Mexico, for after that time illiterates 
will not have full citizenship and cannot vote. The 
presidential decree under which the plan has been 
operating is that every literate Mexican between 
18 and 60 must teach at least one illiterate be- 
tween 14 and 60. When the campaign started, 43% 
of the population was illiterate. 

In Ecuador, which has an illiteracy rate of 60%, 
an adaptation of Mexico's plan was made law this 
summer. The law makes it mandatory for every 
educated Ecuadorean to teach classes, and for every 
illiterate person between 16 and 50 to attend them. 
Stiff fines are provided for those who refuse to 
teach or to learn. The goal is no illiteracy in 
Ecuador by 1950. 

In the U. S. there are more than 4,000,000 illiter- 
ates. 


UNRRA: Out of Chaos is an 18-page pamphlet 
containing a condensed description of the organiza- 


tion and operations of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The pamphlet, 
written in a popular style, is available in quan. 
tities, free, for school use. Address of the UNRRA 
is 1344 Connecticut Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 
A list of other free materials of the UNRRA may 
be requested. 


PUBLICIZE: American Education Week, that an. 
nual opportunity to put the purposes, achieve. 
ments, and needs of your school system before the 
community, is November 11-17. Theme of the event 
is “Education to Promote the General Welfare.” 
A wide variety of materials for use in planning and 
observing the occasion—ranging from a handbook 
and pamphlets to scripts and recordings—are avail- 
able through the National Education Association. 
A list of the 38 helps offered may be obtained from 
the Association at 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BOOK WEEK: Children’s Book Week come 
along November 11-17. You can buy a variety of 
suitable materials, ranging from posters at 25 cents 
each to a handbook of promotional suggestions, 
Children’s Books Around the Year, for 50 cents 
from the Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45 St, 
New York 19, N.Y. Or you might prefer to have 
committees of pupils make their own posters and 
exhibits and plan promotional stunts. 


PAN-AMERICAN: Thirty-three teaching units of 
2-by-2 inch color slides dealing with other American 
republics are available for loan or purchase 
through the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. Notes for 
teachers, including background material, are sup- 
plied with each unit. A list of the units, and of 
the 11 depositories from which they may be ob- 
tained, is offered by the Council. 


FILM BURNING: The Army Pictorial Service 
some months ago burned millions of feet of surplus 
film, because of the Army's “inflexible policy” 
banning sale of any of it to any schools or even 
other government agencies, reports Andrew H. 
Older in Film Daily as quoted in The News Letter 
of Ohio State University. The Army's position, says 
Mr. Older, is that the film it produces is for Army 
use, and it doesn’t want to be in “unfair competition 
with commercial 16mm. producers.” “Basically,” 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Progress in Sex Education 


DUCATIONAL ADVANCES grow out of na- 
E tional crises when educators have the 
wisdom and courage to capitalize upon the 
elements in situations they face. Many help- 
ful instructional innovations and many 
changes in emphasis should and will come 
from the current crisis. One of the most 
important of these changes should be an in- 
creased concern with the human-relations 
aspects of sex development and associations 
between the sexes. The editors of THE 
CLEARING House have approved articles on 
sex education from time to time, thus em- 
phasizing their concern that children and 
youth receive an education fitting them to 
adjust effectively to all phases of normal 
living. 

Never before has a more favorable public 
opinion existed for the initiation, develop- 
ment, and expansion of soundly conceived 
programs of sex education. To take refuge 
now in the shopworn arguments that pa- 
rental and religious opposition prevent ad- 
vance constitutes gross negligence of duty. 
Evidence of public support for sex-educa- 
tion programs emphasizing the human- 
relations and family-life approach has been 
repeatedly forthcoming. 

In June 1943 the American Institute of 
Public Opinion conducted a nation-wide 
survey to measure the extent of support for 
sex education in high schools. Sixty-eight 
per cent approved such courses; sixteen per 
cent disapproved; while sixteen per cent 
had no opinion. In April 1938 Successful 
Farming conducted an extensive survey 
among farm families on a similar question 
and found sixty-four per cent approving. 
If these questions had been worded to em- 
phasize integration of materials in existing 
courses, as against separate courses, and the 
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human-relations family-life approach, sup- 
port would undoubtedly have been consid- 
erably stronger. 

Educational magazines have carried arti- 
cle after article demonstrating that public 
opinion will give overwhelming support to 
sex-education programs based on sound 
educational principles. Several states, not- 
ably Oregon, Wisconsin, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, and Georgia, have programs operat- 
ing at the state level. 

Various influential organizations have 
given support to the sex-education move- 
ment. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Methodist 
the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have expressed their interest through reso- 
lutions and/or special projects. 

There is evidence coming from specific 
situations that a formula for cooperation 
with Catholic groups can be developed when 
the basis for the educational program is 
made that of improved human relations 
and better family life. The survey made by 
Successful Farming observed, “The Catho- 
lics and Protestants think differently on the 
subject of birth control; they think alike— 
together with non-church members—on sex 
education.” 

Another hopeful development is that no 
longer is support for sex education forth- 
coming only from a zealous minority lack- 
ing a comprehensive educational point of 
view. When leaders in family and parent 
organizations, the church, education, 
health, and youth-serving agencies openly 
emphasize the need for sex education, the 
day for hush-hush tactics, or for feeling 





a reluctance in direct support, is now past. 

Finally, there is the overwhelming evi- 
dence coming from youth that they desire 
adequate education and that they will make 
use of it in improving their human relations. 
The expectation that objective information 
about sex, given in a dignified way and in 
a context of concern for wholesome human 
relations, will produce morbid curiosity 
and experimentation, has been disproved in 
fact. 

The key to advance in this field lies 
with the teacher education institutions and 
the state departments of education. The 
great need is for adequately prepared 
teachers. Local school authorities cannot 
be expected to embark upon a wholly new 
program such as this with unprepared 
teachers. Lack of prepared teachers should 
not serve as an excuse for inaction, how- 
ever. There are now some promising starts 
being made in the preparation of teachers, 
of which local authorities should take ad- 
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vantage. The state departments of educa. 
tion can add strength and prestige to the 
movement and lend support to interested 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
by endorsing and actively planning for 
better educational programs than have ex. 
isted in the past. 

A revolution from doing nothing to a 
comprehensive program cannot and should 
not come overnight. Progress must be con- 
ditioned upon the broadening understand. 
ing of educators. Some schools have already 
been making sound and satisfactory prog. 
ress in developing programs to fit the needs 
of youth. Inaction on the part of other 
schools, however, can no longer be justified. 
An educational system which permits its 
youth to continue to make the serious mis- 
takes they have made and are making in 
this area of human relations—despite their 
persistent requests for helpful education- 
can only be regarded as derelict in its duty. 

LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


A Letter About a Report 


An Unlove Letter 
To Mistress Bess Goodykoontz 
Asst. U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Dear Bess, 


What a pity that a girl with such a nice cuddly 
name as yours should be such a hyena for tearing 
statistics out of honest hard-working school superin- 
tendents! Your surveys on “Employment” and on 
“Effect of War” are bad enough, but that “Biennial 
Report” is worthy of Himmler himself. For two 
straight weeks I have not seen the inside of a 
classroom. Every minute not taken up by telephone 
calls, salesmen, promoters, parents, board members, 
and other varmints has been devoted to a life and 
death struggle to unscramble my state report just 
enough to permit me to rescramble it in the devilish 
ingenious form you so maliciously submit. This was 
made doubly difficult by the 53 (count them, 53) 
footless footnotes printed in a type that destroyed 
the last eye I had in my head. 

And the morbid interest you display in sex! Why 
can't a pupil sometimes be just a pupil and not 


forever a potential progenitor with a definite “B” or 
“G” label? Did you never hear about the school 
teacher who went to the zoo and saw for the first 
time a hippopotamus? After scrutinizing the beast 
with a scientifically appraising eye, she asked the 
keeper whether it was a male or a female. “I 
dunno,” replied the keeper with extreme detach- 
ment, “and,” he added, “I dunno what difference it 
makes to anybody ‘cept another hippopotamus.” 

So Bess, if you don’t find all the data called for, 
just remember that I too “dunno what difference 
it makes.” On my part I will try to believe that 
you were once a sweet little schoolgirl and tried 
to please your teacher. But it’s all over between us 
now, Bess, and not one single “X” have I to add to 
my 

Yours truly, 


John J. Super 


P.S. If this letter angers you enough to throw my 
report in the waste basket, that will be quite all 
right with me. I couldn't make it balance anyway— 
Grorce R. STALEY in New York State Education. 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —*% 


Pupils and Fraternities 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A pupil has the right to attend school and claim 
the benefits of the public-school system when he 
is willing to abide by the lawful rules prescribed 
for the conduct of the school. 

A school board may adopt rules in good faith if 
they are not clearly arbitrary or unreasonable. 

A board of education came to the conclusion after 
an investigation of the fraternities in the schools 
that they should be abolished. The board expressed 
the feeling that it could not feel it had been true 
to its responsibilities unless it endeavored to guard 
in every reasonable and legitimate way against 
false conceptions of superiority and the setting up 
of artificial social distinctions. The board decided 
to eliminate pupil membership in secret organiza- 
tions. 

A pledge was to be signed by the students, stating 
that the signer was not a member or “pledge” of 
any fraternity or society not approved by the school 
board; that he would not join any such society 
or attend the meetings of the same or any function 
sponsored by it; and that he would rot contribute 
funds to or participate in any activities of any 
such organization. 

The following note was sent to parents: “Failure 
to sign this pledge will prevent your child from 
taking part in school activities.” A suggestive list 
of these activities, not all-inclusive, was given on 
the reverse side of the note. It contained such items 
as: 

Holding any office of the student body, homeroom 
class, or club. 

Representing the school or class in any organiza- 
tion in any capacity. 

Serving as editors or managers of any school pub- 
lication, or writing articles therefor. 

Taking part in senior play or other dramatic 
activities, 

Participating in assembly or homeroom programs. 

Serving as cafeteria or library helper. 

Attending high-school dances or socials. 

Serving as monitors in any capacity. 

Becoming a member of any school-sponsored club, 
society, or organization. 

Representing the school in student-government 
activities. 

A student who was a member of the Phi Kappa 


Delta fraternity appealed to the court for a restrain- 
ing order. He alleged that the board threatened 
to deprive him of the right to become a member 
of the football team and of all other extracurricular 
privileges and advantages guaranteed by the public- 
school law of the state unless he signed the pledge. 

The court held the student was not deprived of 
any of these rights. The rule merely made it op- 
tional with him whether he preferred to continue 
his membership and forfeit participation in the 
privileges the schools afforded. 

The school is an appropriate place to teach the 
lesson of respect for constituted authority and 
obedience thereto. The court cannot consider 
whether the rules and regulations are wise or 
expedient. It will not interfere with the exercise 
of sound discretion by the school authorities as 
long as they are reasonable and act in good faith. 
The investigation of the board in this case had 
convinced its members that the fraternities were 
detrimental to the welfare of the school. 

Coggins et al. v. Board of Education of City of 
Durhan, 28 S.E. (2d) 527, Jan. 12, 1944. 


Conscientious Objectors Can 
Be Dismissed 


A teacher was a conscientious objector to war. 
He stated that he was unwilling to aid the United 
States Government in the recent war. He refused 
to take any part in any activity or perform any 
service that was calculated to aid in the war effort. 
The teacher in every other respect was efficient and 
well liked. 

The law provides that a teacher may be dismissed 
for immorality, gross insubordination, willful neglect 
of duty, drunkenness, or conviction of a crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

In upholding the dismissal of the teacher the 
court said, “The duty of a teacher is to labor faith- 
fully and earnestly for the advancement of the 
pupils in their duties, deportment, and morals, 
and embrace every opportunity to inculcate by 
precept and example the principles of truth, honesty 
and patriotism and the practice of every Christian 
virtue. The conduct of the teacher was inimical 
to the responsibilities of good citizenship, and his 
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manifested ideals were detrimental to the minds of 
the students and welfare of the public-school system. 
The statute imposes the duty to teach students by 
precept and example, honesty and patriotism. The 
true test of patriotism can be accurately measured 
by willingness of the citizen to bear arms and 
fight in defense of his country. The teacher's quali- 
fications failed to conform to these requirements and 
the dismissal was therefore within the spirit of the 
law.” 

State ex. rel. Schweitzer v. Turner et al., 19 So 
(2d) 832, Nov. 28, 1944. 


A Certificate Makes 
the Difference 


A board of education in Yonkers, N. Y., abolished 
the Girls Vocational High School as a separate 
institution and also abolished the position of princi- 
pal of the school. 

The principal was then appointed to be princi- 
pal of the Mark Twain Junior High School at a 
reduced salary. The principal brought an action 
to be appointed as principal of the Saunders Trade 
School in Yonkers, on grounds of seniority. The 
question that was raised is whether the principal 
held a certificate that would entitle him to be 
principal of a trade school. 

The law provides for a certificate for a principal 
of a secondary school, a certificate for a principal 
of a vocational school, and a certificate for a techni- 
cal school. Since a trade school is a technical school, 
the principal of a vocational school without a 
license for principalship of a technical school is 
not entitled to the position in a trade school. 

It would seem evident that the three kinds of 
high schools require three kinds of licenses. The 
license to be principal of one kind of high school 
does not give one the right to be principal of a 
different kind of high school. 

The court, however, held that the name or title 
by which a particular school is known is of no mo- 
ment. Names and titles are commonly employed 
without regard to the type of school and are 
frequently misleading. The controlling factor is the 
nature and character of the courses of study and 
learning. 

In this case the Girls Vocational High school had 
offered courses in Beauty Culture, Cafeteria and 
Restaurant Work, Trade Dress Making, Garment 
Manufacture. The Saunders Trade School has 
courses in Auto Mechanics, Building Maintenance, 
Carpentry, Electrical Installation, Machine Shop 
Practice and Refrigeration, Architecture, Industrial 
Chemistry, Machine Design, Power Generation. 

Since the qualifications for principals are differ- 
ent no seniority exists. 
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Lena v. Raftery et al., Board of Education, 5 
N.Y.S. (ad) 565. 50 N.Y.S. (ad) 86. 


Evidence of Incompetency 


A teacher's dismissal for incompetency was up- 
held on the following testimony: 

The teacher was nervous, showed little evidence 
of technical knowledge and skill, little evidence of 
preparation for lessons. Her lessons were not well 
organized; she made errors in the geography les. 
son. She spoke English poorly. She did not en. 
courage all the children to participate in recitations 
and, as a result, only 6 or 8 children out of 4 
followed what was going on. 

There was a great deal of confusion; pupils used 
poor English which the teacher did not correct; 
talking in undertones went on during lessons. War 
maps were not used although available. The teacher 
mispronounced words. No opportunity was given 
for children to do original thinking. Out of 25 
questions which the teacher asked in one lesson, 
she answered 15 herself. 

The court considered the supervisory staff dere- 
lict in their duties to allow such a teacher to teach 
for 23 years. 

Appeal of Mulhollen, 155 Pa. Super 587, 39 A 
(2d) 283, Sept. 27, 1944. 

Tenure is designed to insure higher standards 
for teachers and to secure the teacher against re- 
moval for reasons that are unfounded, flimsy, or 
political. 

State ex, rel. Laney v. Walker et al., 19 So. (2d) 
507, Oct. 24, 1944. 


No Tenure for Aliens 


A teacher was dismissed because she was an 
alien. Born in England, she was a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee and had taught in Knox- 
ville for 12 years. She was notified that she would 
not be reemployed because she had not become a 
naturalized American citizen and because it was 
against the law to employ alien teachers in the 
school system. 

The teacher claimed she had tenure and could 
not be dismissed without cause. The Tenure Act, 
however, could not repeal the act which prohibited 
the employment of alien teachers. The state, an in- 
corporeal master, speaking through the Legislature, 
communicates its resolves to its agents by enacting 
a statute. 

An act which prohibits aliens from teaching in 
the public schools does not violate the Treaty of 
1815 with Great Britain. 

State ex rel. Angle v. City of Knoxville et al., 
176 S. W. (2d) 801, Jan. 8, 1944. 
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His mind has wandered off the highroad. It is 
meandering along the profitless little lanes of 
inattention. He isn’t listening. He isn’t learn- 
ing. Mentally, he is playing hookey. . 

But you can get his undivided attention — 
and hold it — when you use motion pictures as 
teaching tools. You can make learning an 
adventure — you can stimulate him to reading 
and research — you can broaden the horizons 
of his mind with authentic classroom films. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
and Silent Teaching Films now provide the 
most complete collection of sound and silent 
teacher-tested films available — on reasonable 


terms. Each film is accompanied by a Teacher’s 
Handbook, scientifically co-ordinating film 
material and teaching program. Also Visual 
Learning Guides for classroom utilization of 
film content are available with many sound 


films. 


« Even with a small budget, your school can 


own a film library — now — when you need it 
— by taking advantage of our new “Lease-to- 
Own” plan. No obligation beyond the budget 
year! You can have the right film — at the 
right place — and the right time. Yet payments 
on a year-to-year basis are as low as film 
rentals — frequently lower. Mail coupon below. 


GPS DD 8 8 DD ED DD SS SS OO OS GP OO 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA —~y oy! FILMS INC., Dept. 8-K 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilincis 
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0 Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britennica Classroom Films 
0D Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

OA sample Visual Learning Guide 

C0 Information on “*Lease-to-Own"™ Plans 
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= BOOK REVIEWS —* 


PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


The Education and Promise of America, 
by Georce S. Counts. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1945. 157 pages, $1.50. 
The seventeenth volume of the Kappa Delta Pi 

Lecture Series, The Education and Promise of 

America, is a characteristically lucid and often 

brilliant exposition and argument by Dr. Counts. 

He examines the American cultural inheritance in 

its relation to the actual and potential factors and 

forces with which it interacts. 

“We stand today between two civilizations—one 
that is passing away and another that is being born. 
We stand between the agrarian and mercantile 
civilization of our ancestors and a strange and as yet 
undefined industrial civilization in which our chil- 
dren will live” (p. 11). The former, he notes, has 
passed in fact, but the sense of that civilization 
persists in the minds of our people. (The reviewer 
might challenge Counts’ absolutes on behalf of the 
“Decentralists”.) 

How the values and other selected attitudes and 


practices that have maintained themselves in the 
varied and inconsistent history of the American 
people can now serve as a stable core in a revolu- 
tionary social economy is the basis of the author's 
inquiry and recommendations. He recognizes that 
“education is always a function of some particular 
civilization at some particular time in history.” His 
hope that a confused society can erect a structure 
and mode of total popular education seems based 
on some sublimation of old values and habits to 
meet current and future challenges. Though he 
does not labor the point, he early points out the 
fork in the road which makes such a sublimation 
necessary if America is to escape an American 
form of fascism. 

His recommendations for reorientation in the 
school education of children and youths seem 
somewhat divorced from what, elsewhere in the 
lecture, he recognizes to be the conditioner of the 
school—the technological controls of the popular 
mind. He does assert (p. 134) that laboratory, shop, 





Measurement 


The Influence of Objective Otis 


Quick-Scoring 
Mental 





One administrator makes this statement about the 
use of standard tests: “Our greatest advance has 
been in the development of a new point of view— 
in the realization that since differences exist we 
must do something about them. . . . The influence 
of objective measurement of ability and achieve- 
ment is apparent everywhere. It has given us the 
basis for organization of new kinds of classes, for 
refinement in classification, for continuous readjust- 
ment of the school program—the beginning of our 
efforts to adapt the school to the variety of human 
abilities.” 





World Book Company has long been known as the 
leading publisher of standard tests. Use its Division 
of Research and Test Service to help you with your 
1945-46 testing program. 
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Schorling-Clark-Potter 
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Arithmetic 
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Foust-Schorling 
Test of Functional Thinking 
in Mathematics 
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World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
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farm, mine, and factory and radio, moving picture, 
television, excursion, travel and camp are indis- 
pensable for the successful direction and guidance 
of the educational process. 

Nevertheless, he properly asserts that it is “the 
prevailing petty conception of the calling” (of 
school education) as well as, perhaps rather than, 
an inferior grade of teaching personnel, any lack 
of professional skills, or low standards of remunera- 
tion that accounts for the low quality of our 
instruction. 

It is a very significant and enlightening book. 
It should be widely read and discussed. It is, how- 
ever, only a partial answer to the quandaries that 
Counts himself identifies and examines. 

P.W.L.C. 


Handbook for High School Journalism, by 
ANNE LANE SAVIDGE and GUNNAR Horn. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., revised and 
enlarged edition, 1944. 133 pages, $1.50. 
By writing a handbook in outline form, these 

authors succeed in covering a wealth of subject 
matter, and in spite of the outline form, presenting 
it interestingly and dynamically. The clear, com- 
prehensive outlines, the striking make-up of the 
page, the challenging subdivisions—all command 
the attention of the young reader. The book is 
sound from a pedagogical point of view. 

There is a minimum of the negative and a maxi- 
mum of the affirmative. Such sections as “Sugges- 
tions” (Chapter 1), “A General Manual of Style” 
(Chapter X), and “Copyreader’s and Proofreader’s 
Marks” (Chapter XI) provide specific guides for the 
young journalist. The questions for discussion in 
Chapter I ring true as realistic problems that have 
been tested in the classroom, rather than the stereo- 
typed concessions to pedagogy which so frequently 
pass for problems. 

I wonder if the authors really require the required 
readings! 

This handbook is a constructive tool for students 
and a fine guide for the teacher. 

GERALDINE SALTZBERG 


Story of Nations, by Lester B. Rocers, Fay 
ADAMS, and WALKER Brown. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., rev. ed., 1945. 814 
pages, $2.60. 

Here is a complete new revision of the popular 
textbook widely used in world-history classes 
throughout America for the past ten years. Story 
of Nations is a distinct contribution to text ma- 
terials on the high-school level, and should be 
welcomed by departments concentrating upon the 
teaching of history as a live, meaningful subject. 

This edition traces the history of the nations, 
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ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 
By Augustus H. Smith 


With a consumer approach, emphasizes 
everyday economics and the practical ap- 
plication of economic principles in every- 


day life. $1.88 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


By Young and Barton 


Makes civic concepts concrete by carrying 
them over into real-life problems. Ex- 


plores all areas of citizenship. $1.76 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
By Melbo, Bowden, Kollock and Ferry 


Gives students real understanding of the 
basic institutions, ideals, and problems of 
American life today. $1.96 


YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 
By Augustus H. Smith 


Shows young people how to deal with 
their consumer problems, such as: budget- 
ing income, intelligent buying, saving, etc. 

$1.96 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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one at a time, in a manner which will bring to the 
pupil a clear idea of what each nation is like and 
how it came to be so, of its geography, customs, 
problems, and contributions to general culture. 
Emphasis is placed on geography and on the inter- 
dependence of nations, two factors of growing im- 
portance in world life. 

The section covering the opening of World War 
I on into the sixth year of World War II weaves 
together the threads of the separate national stories 
which are told in preceding parts; this feature 
should do much to develop sound understanding 
of social, political, and economic problems so im- 
portant in the education of all youth. The book 
provides stimulating section summaries, self-tests, 
interesting things to do, and lists of popular cur- 
rent and classic related readings. 

Joseru Burton Vascué 


“English for Meaning” series, by CLARENCE 
STRATTON, JOHN E, BLossom, and Pru- 
DENCE TAYLOR LANPHEAR. Edited by 
Paut McKee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1945. Making Meaning Clear, 338 
pages, $1.28; Expressing Ideas Clearly, 
$53 pages, $1.32; Thinking and Writing 
Clearly, 378 pages, $1.48. 

This series of three books is designed for use in 


The CLEARING HouUSsE 


seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in junior high 
schools. It is an extension of McKee's “Language 
for Meaning” for elementary grades. 

Each book is organized in ten units, drawn from 
pupils’ experiences. The units open with the narra- 
tion of an experience followed by directions for 
oral discussion. Systematic and cumulative teaching 
and reviewing of certain language jobs which pupils 
encounter in everyday life follow. The mechanics of 
language are approached through oral drills as a 
means of establishing correct speech habits. Plenty 
of opportunities for self evaluation and further 
practice are included. 

Especially useful is the section called “For Study 
and Better Reading”, found at the end of each 
unit. The authors have done well in providing the 
mechanics and techniques needed to develop good 
reading and skills in studying as well as integrating 
language with reading. In Thinking and Writing 
Clearly (the ninth-year book), more than in the 
other two, emphasis is placed on written expression. 

The format of these books is large, the type clear, 
and the illustrations are simple and effective. The 
covers are attractive in color and decoration, and 
the books are durably bound. 

This series should prove interesting to students 
and valuable to teachers of junior-high-school pu- 
pils. STELLA H. SPRAcuE 








Two Timely Books In Geography 


Influence of Geography On Our Economic Life, by Ridgley and Ekblaw. A geography text 
that leads to international understanding. Shows how environmental factors influence man’s economic 


status and activities. List price $1.84 


Our Global World, by Hankins. A brief, pictorial treatment of geography from a world point of 
view. Contains chapters on map reading and six significant aspects of our global world. Profusely 
illustrated. List price, $1.36 


A New Revision of a 


Standard Text in Social-Economic Living 


Our Business Life, Third Edition, by Jones. An up-to-date portrayal of business and govern- 
ment functions that help people satisfy their wants and needs. Presents business information and 
skills that will help students live and work effectively as citizens, consumers and producers. 


List price, $1.50 


Write our nearest office for further information about these 
texts and their correlated workbook and testing materials. 
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For Reliable and Interesting Facts 
On Human Relations, the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, Jobs for All, Health Care and 
Other Postwar Questions . . 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


Now in their tenth million distribution, with 61 important titles on 
today’s economic and social issues. 


Human Relations 


No. 85. The Races of Mankind a‘ 
No. 87. Why Race Riots?—Lessons Special 


from Detroit Classroom Rates 











Single copies, 10¢ 


No. 91. What About Our Japanese- 

Americans ? 12 copies 
: 25 copies 
No. 107. Race Riots Aren't Necessary 50 copies 


, aT oo 75 copies 
- hag Safeguarding Our Civil Liber 100 copies 


Plus transportation costs 





Write for other quantity 
A Year's Subscription discounts 


for $I 
Our Subscription Offers: Octerana’ Problems 


AD Syne OES ee For Oe. No. 92. Facts and Tips for Service 
2) The PUBLIC AFFAIRS LI- Men and Women 
BRARY FOR SCHOOLS: all | No. 102. Veteran’s Guide (Bill of 
pamphlets now in print and a Rights) 
subscription to future issues— | No. 106. Straight Talk for Disabled 
a total of 70 pamphlets—for Veterans 


only $5. No. 86. When I Get Out? Will I Find 
a Job? 




















Write today for a list of all Public Affairs Pamphlets. Order the titles listed 
above for immediate use in your classroom. They are 10 cents each. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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An Index to Professional Literature in 
Reading and Related Topics, by E. A. 
Betts and THELMA M. Betts. New York: 
American Book Co., 1945. 137 pages, 
$1.50. 

The scope and contents of this Index are ade- 
quately indicated by its title. It would seem to 
be exhaustive and undiscriminating. The materials 
cited are arranged alphabetically by authors, fol- 
lowed by a topical cross-index. The book will be 
welcomed in professional libraries of institutions 
and by research studeats. 


Practical Applications of Democracy, by 
Georce B. pe Huszar. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1945. 140 pages, $2. 

The rallying cries of democracy are cautiously 
uttered these days. It is as ironical as it is in- 
evitable that a struggle to save a dynamic throws 
its protagonists into a conservative mood. So we 
are inclined to separate our slogans from those 
attitudes and actions that realities of “law and 
order” seem to require. As a mode of dealing with 
the result of the quasi-impasse, the recommenda- 
tions of de Huszar are, perhaps, the best we can 
adopt at the moment. 

The author challenges our verbalisms and would 
substitute a more positive program of action— 
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“a do democracy” which requires method as well 
as concepts. His preoccupation is, however, with 
the salvage of cooperation among problem-centered 
groups. Having stated the problem and expounded 
the method, he applies them to community, gov. 
ernment, education, art and leisure, journalism, 
employment and vocational training, and industry, 
Finally he discusses the effect of the democratic 
method on the individual in the problem-centered 
group. P.W.LC. 


Citizenship in Our Democracy, by J. Cec. 
PARKER, C. PERRY PATTERSON, and 
SAMUEL B. MCALIsTER. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., rev. ed., 1944. 363 pages, 
$1.36. 

If our democracy is to cope successfully with the 
problems besetting us, our citizens must learn to 
look upon government as their instrument for 
group cooperation and effort, rather than as a 
bureaucratic interloper. This textbook for the 
junior-high-school level never loses sight of this 
aim, Just as it pictures the family as a cooperative 
group meeting basic personal needs, so does it 
relate all levels of government to basic needs in 
the fields of education, health, recreation, safety, 
security, etc. Furthermore, in every field of group 
intervention, pupils are shown how changes in 
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3AR2 Regional-Political map of Asia. .Atwood 


This Might Be Your Classroom... 
and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, 
the pupils would please you with their interest 
and responsiveness. 


Consider These Functions of 
Wall Displays 


Motivation: Large, colorful dispiays in them- 
selves attract interest. In a geography recitation, 
for example, when a map is used with a timely 
came or, in a current events discussion, you 
ave a perfect “geography readiness” situation. 
Application: Nystrom maps now supply chil- 
dren with both the “where” and the “why” 
information, and contain a wealth of material 
which children use in relationship studies. The 
new maps contain both natural and cultural 
patterns which lead children to make compari- 
sons. Comparisons, in turn, lead to the discovery 
of principles. 

Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is 
used very frequently to “fix” concepts. Tests can 
often be made to take the form of interesting 
games when your room is equipped with well- 
chosen maps and charts. 


Nystrom offers visual aid material for: 


1. Beginners’ Geography 
2. Intermediate and Upper-Grade 


Geography 


222G—22” Graphic Project Globe. 


3. Air-Age Geography 
4. Physiology and 
Hygiene 


5. History 


Send for New CC45 
Catalog 


The Nystrom catalog should 
be a part of your professional 
library. It gives you complete 
description and prices of all 
new types of maps, globes 
and charts—with many 
colored illustrations. Just 
paste the attached coupon 
to a penny postcard and 
mail to receive your copy. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the CC45 Nystrom catalog 
and any other descriptive literature you might have 
concerning the following subjects in which we are 
particularly interested. 

) Geography ( ) World History 

; Health ( ) Biology 

Safety ( ) Civics 
) American History ( ) Literature 


Name 
School Grade 


City... State 


Get. A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave. 


CHICAGO 18 ILLINOIS 
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society have made necessary group and govern- 
mental activities unknown or unneeded 100 years 
ago. 

It is to be regretted that a textbook so soundly 
conceived should have made so little use of car- 
toons, charts, tables, maps, graphs, and pictographs. 
Nor is any attention paid to a vital educational 
necessity in the field of citizenship development— 
intelligent use of modern newspapers, movies, and 
radio, Its greatest defect is the fact that it plays 
down, when it doesn’t actually ignore, the challenges 
still facing democratic groups today. 

The authors indicate the poll tax as a source of 
state revenue, show a copy of a poll tax receipt, 
but nowhere indicate that this might not be con- 
sonant with democratic ideals. Though 10 per cent 
of the book is devoted to a structural breakdown 
of the Constitution as written, little is done to relate 
the problem of inter-state cooperation then with 
the necessity of international cooperation today. 
At the very least, the “cooperation because of inter- 
dependence” theme requires at least one chapter 
on international cooperation as an essential out- 
growth of citizenship. This book has caught up 
with the times, but it’s the times of 1935, not 
1945. Georce E. DoBREN 


“English in Action” Series (Fourth Edition), 
by J. C, Tresster. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1945. Course One, 468 


pages, Course Two, 466 pages, $1.28 

each; Course Three, 468 pages, Course 

Four, 466 pages, $1.36 each. 

This series is not a revision. It is brand new, 
with a grip on the best practices of the past and 
a reaching out for the best ones of today. Threads 
of strands of listening, reading, speaking, and 
writing run through the entire series, with the 
ideas, materials, and activities increasing in diffi- 
culty. Each book contains well chosen activities for 
creative writing in many literary forms. The last 
section in each book is a “handbook” of grammar 
and usage containing a diagnostic test and a mastery 
test, both with established medians. Instructional 
and practice materials intervene. 

The writing style is straightforward and re- 
strained, with a come-on-let’s-do-it-together air. 
Practice materials, cartoons, and illustrations are 
current, pointed, and extensive in scope. These di- 
versified materials should provide one with a gen- 
eral education for life in science, geography, his- 
tory, current events, military service, business, and 
literature. From these areas are the materials drawn. 

Such variety and breadth result from the fact 
that teachers from all regions of the United States 
(except from the Southwest!) contributed their 
ideas, materials, and devices. The basic unity of 


the set is achieved by the experienced editorship of 
one man. 

Some specific merits are these: standards for 
judging quality of work found in each unit, par. 
ticularly those for radio listening in Book III and 
for the study of personality and human relations 
in Book IV; actual photographs of dynamic, mod. 
ern situations (especially rib-tickling is the one ip 
Book I of a group of loggers listening to a tal] 
tale); the more-than-a-smattering of speech work 
and vocabulary building selectively allocated 
each grade; and the unusually well developed units 
on journalism in Book III and on writing a re. 
search paper in Book IV. NELL Douerty 


Between Two Wars: 1920-1940, by Porter 
SARGENT. Boston: Published by the 
author, 1945. 608 pages, $5. 

The most poignant, though not always consist. 
ent, critic of institutional education and of the 
intellectual climate which so largely conditions it, 
known to me, is my friend, Porter Sargent. Often 
I would like to refute him, denounce his cruelty 
and intolerance and injustice. My own compara- 
tive illiteracy and general ignorance, however, make 
me forbear. He disarms me not only by inducing in 
me a consciousness of inferiority but even more 
by arousing my suspicion that by striking back at 
him I would be exposing the vested character of 
my interests and assumptions, my “cherished opin- 
ions”, and my rejection of conflicting hypotheses. 

So I take his lambastings and pin-pricks and like 
them; there remains no alternative to such accept- 
ance except to refuse to read his books—and that 
would sacrifice all the fun of getting mad, feeling 
frustrated, and then grinning at myself. After all 
it is a world I never made; I deny that ever I was 
born to set it right. Years ago I had some such 
notion; but as senility approaches my bellicosity 
toward human stupidity droops. 

Not so Porter Sargent. In Between Two Wars: 
1920-1940 he retains his zest for alternately making 
his readers squirm and inviting them to laugh 
scornfully with him at the “dumb clucks” both 
humble and exalted for whom the author acts a 
puppeteer. 

He accounts for the failure of Western civilization, 
reviewing the futilities, well intentioned and other- 
wise, of the recent revolutionary decades; he shows 
us the high hopes of man in his mental jungle, 
explains the moment in terms of man’s million- 
yeared road toward emancipation, the contempo- 
rary inundation of man’s laboriously cleared 
patches of social enlightenment by a sea of wat, 
lust, and hatred. He shows us how effectively and 
inevitably the dominant forces of society control the 
instruments of communication, including the 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


[|] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

[] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

[|] How to Use an Encyclopedia 

[] How to Make an Honest Report 

[] How to Use a Dictionary 

[] How to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

[] How to Do Committee Work 

[1 How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

(1) How to Use the Library Card Catalog 

[] How to Use an Index 


[] How to Use the World Almanac 
[] How to Locate References on a Topic 
[] How to Read a Graph 


C] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


[] How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


[] How te Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


[] How to Prepare a Good Report 
[] How to Give an Oral Report 
C) How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
- of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills, 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 





30-day approval—List price $1.50 ——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
= 2 quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
sidered. 
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School Science and 


Mathematics 


Official Journal 
of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers 


—Is read by subscribers in every state o 
Union, all provinces of Canada, and t 
three foreign countries. 

—Is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, 
and edited by teachers. 

—Reflects the best thought of the leaders in the 
related fields of Mathematics and the Sciences. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 43 


Geometry of the Earth's Surface—Hereditary Differences in 
Man—The Newtonian World-Machine—Vacuum Tube Elec- 
troseope—Weakness in Present Day Arithmetic Programs— 
Synthetic Rubber—Mathematies Basie to Navijetion—-Gelose- 
ing and Organizing Activity-Sugg for El y Sei- 
ence Courses of Study—A Biology Classroom “Zoo"—Why 
Laboratory Science ?—CGeneral Science in the Panama Canal 
Zeone—The Forms and Uses of Graphite Molecular Models 
in the Teaching of Chemi Elementary Science Meets the 
Air Age——A Class-Tube Method of Observing the Home Life 
of Solitary Bees and Waspe—Conservation Laws and Atomic 
Physice—A Program for Improvement of High School Mathe- 
maties—Model Making for Biology. 
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Helpful Reprints, Supplements 


An Objective Test in Logarithms 

Mock Trial of B versus A—A play for the Mathematics 
Club 

100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recrea- 


Popular Mathematics: Bibliography 

yo my Zero and Negative Exponents——A unit in 
A 

Teaching ! Mathematics: New Materials and Equipment . 

The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Playlet for Pup- 
pets 

Geometry Theorems: A List of Pendementals 

How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit 

Point College—A mathematical farce 

Biology Reading List 

Won by a Nose. A chemistry play 

Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes 

Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elements: illus- 
trated 

lon Visits the Realm of Air. A Play 

The King of Plants. A play for science clubs 

Teaching Living Biology 

Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized 

Some Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illus- 
trated 

The Triumph of Science. A play for auditorium pro- 
grams 

In a Sound Studio. A play: Physics and Music 

Safety First. A Unit in Eighth Grade General Science . . 

Seience Library. Recent books for high schools .... 

Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play 

Laboratory Work in Single Periods: Method 

Modern Science Teaching Methods: Demonstrations . 

Seience in the Grades: Practical Contributions—35 pp. 

An English Christmas Tree—A Conservation Play ... . 

Extracting Aluminum. A one act chemistry play .... 

Vitalizing Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on the Halogens 

Telescope Making Illustrated 

The History of Arithmetic—200 pages; illustrated .. 

Orders for Reprints Must Be Prepaid 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
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school. His own answer to the dilemma is vague 
and negative. He would have us face the facts of 
social control and of the nature of the child as 4 
partial product of societal evolution, but with 
“not to be deluded by 


Jeffers, he would urge us 
dreams”. 

To me Sargent is a museum piece! How can he 
who knows so well how little sapience there is in 
homo sapiens, scold man for being what he js, 
individually and collectively? If he must labor s 
heroically to prepare a devastating attack against 
something, why not paint a barn or chop down 
trees? 

But no—no matter how sere and yellow the 
leaf—he dedicates his book “To those who coura- 
geously strive to change what we do to children 
under guidance of the dead hand.” Don Quixote 
is a realist compared to Porter Sargent. The worst 
of it is that, though I see his absurdity clearly, he 
thrills me; he makes me want to go back into the 
fight. And I don't want to feel that way! 

P.W.L.C. 


Activity Book Number Two, by Lucu Ff. 
Farco. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1945. 239 pages, $2.50. 

This book is a review of library possibilities, a 
new view—a stepper-upper, pepper-upper in put- 
ting the library on the educational map, keeping 
it on the map, and causing the map to like it. 
It is a “way pointer” to a fuller use of library 
resources. 

The author confines herself to the immediate, 
the practical, the certain. She knows what is im- 
portant, and her suggestions are the product of 
both library experience and teaching. The activities 
are not only usable, understandable, and informa- 
tive, but also appeal to students and encourage the 
development of library skills. 

Suggestions are made in general, not for any 
definite grades. While the book is written with the 
senior high school in mind, it can easily be adapted 
to the junior high school and elementary schools. 

The material is presented in an intriguing man- 
ner, and the pages seem to say, “I dare you to try 
this.” Librarians will be able to roll some of these 
helpful suggestions along paths and by-paths un- 
known even to the author. 

The splendid analytical index adds that touch of 
help librarians appreciate. MAuD MINSTER 


Meet the Electron, by Davin Grimes. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Co., 1944. 119 
pages, $2. 

This little volume tells in pleasant and breezy 
form the story of the electron. The graphic and 
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pithy ink drawings drive home the story as almost 
no other method can. When the reader becomes 
acquainted with the electron he is made aware of 
the function of the electron in producing elec- 
tricity, light, magnetism, sunspots, radio, telephony, 
television, and other devices. 

The material is arranged so that the simple ex- 
planations in the beginning of the book are used 
to build up the more complex explanations of tele- 
yision and the others. Each of the devices or 
processes described is stripped down to the bare 
essentials. The utter simplicity belies the effort that 
must have gone into achieving it. 

The captivating pen and ink illustrations by 
J. Riegel, Jr., point up each description. They have 
sweep and movement, If they have a flaw it is the 
unavoidable one of oversimplification. 

SELIG PASKIN 


New Directions for Measurement and 
Guidance: A Symposium by the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944. 103 pages, 80 cents. 

Until and unless educators have in mind rea- 
sonably clear goals for selection and guidance for 
youths, there is inevitable obscurity regarding 
what traits to measure and how to judge them and 


wherein any guidance of any individual by another 
person can wisely be attempted. 

In this pamphlet, New Directions for Measure- 
ment and Guidance, a number of very able men 
explored limited aspects of the problem in which 
the Cooperative Test Service has interested itself— 
college admission, individual evaluation, and tests 
for accreditation, for personnel work in high school 
and in college, for teacher selection, and for co- 
ordinated regional programs in high schools. One 
paper deals with the education of ex-service per- 
sonnel. The participants in all cases accepted the 
stereotypes of institutional education, and, by im- 
plication, the static conception of guidance of the 
object, to be forwarded like an express parcel by 
a “guide”. 

The reviewer feels on contemplating the read- 
ing of the symposium that despite the intelligence 
and sincerity of the participants in the symposium, 
the unconscious assumptions that to date smother 
the measurement and guidance “experts” stultify 
education. P.W.L.C. 


The Problem Teacher, by A. S. NEILL. New 
York: International University Press, 
1944. 161 pages, $2. 

A. S. Neill conducts a school democracy at 

Summerhill, England. His discussion of “the prob- 
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Knowledge of constructions and idioms. 


Ability to infer meaning from content. 


Ability to keep in mind parts of a sentence or paragraph for use in com- 


prehension of the whole. 


Ability to use sentence and paragraph comprehension for informational and 


aesthetic purposes. 


Ability to read fast enough for specific and total understanding without 


undue expenditure of time. 


Four equivalent forms will be available. 
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lem teacher” reflects the rigidities of English insti- The purpose and scope of Numbers 1 and 2 of 
tutional and social-economic class realities. At least “Leads to Better Secondary Schools in Michigan” 
three of his primary antipathies—sex segregation, named here, are described by their sub-titles, 
compulsory religion, and sex suppression—have far As F. E. Spaulding noted almost a half-century 
less application in urban America than in England. ago in his Newton, Mass., reports, the high school 
Despite these differences, most of what Neill sets has seldom concerned itself with the precious hy. 
forth with sincerity and forthrightness is of the man material once it was no longer “in school”. 
very greatest importance to Americans. It applies to The New York State Regents’ Inquiry took the 
the universals of Western capitalistic and institu- graduate and drop-out as a major basis for orienta. 
tional religious culture and to the teachers who tion. We welcome this handbook, Follow-up of 
work within the framework of the stereotypes and Secondary School Students, with its explicit recom. 
half-conscious purposes of that culture, It is con- mendations for planning and carrying out the 
cerned primarily with the cramped and distorted study, for utilizing the results, and for capitalizing 
personalities of teachers who serve it. Tentatively, the outside resources available to the local school 
he outlines what might be done, what can be done, for serving youth. 
to help teachers to regenerate themselves and their Similar foresight and explicit suggestions char. 
schools in support of a regenerating society. acterize Local Pre-school Conferences. Isolated 


_ Schools have pioneered in this type of community 

Follow-up of Secondary School Students: cooperation through pre-opening teachers’ meeting 

~ Se age 1 Pag oa bape and parental interviews. It is obvious, however, that 

Ouow-up studics 0 racuates' anc the psychologically favorable moment for sym- 
Drop-outs. Lansing, Mich.: State Board RS ty 


J pathetic understanding of the school’s program by 
of Education, 1943. 103 pages, 25 cents. parents, pupils, teachers, and other adults is before 


Local Pre-School Conferences: A Handbook problems arise and hence before positions have 
for Help in Planning Pre-School Open- been taken. This guide helps the staff to plan, 
ing Conferences in Michigan. Lansing, launch, and carry through the conferences, w 
Mich.: State Board of Education, 1944. evaluate them, and to use the results for study and 
42 pages, 25 cents. later conferences. P.W.L.C. 
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now in its twenty-second year of publication presents repre- 
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troubled and transitional period. 


The JOURNAL is published bi-monthly by the Faculty of 
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by 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page book 
is kept within easy reach for continuous use by 
thousands of high-school principals, guidance di- 
rectors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
He has developed in Providence, R.I., one of the 
finest guidance programs of any public school 
system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
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. Group Guidance or Orientation 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 110) 


states Mr. Older, “the question is whether the ad. 
mittedly excelient pictures made at Federal expense 
—and admittedly of value for civilian purposes_ 
shall be released by the Army for these civilian 
purposes.” 


POLLS: Opinion News is a fortnightly digest of 
polls and surveys. Each issue summarizes the mos 
important findings of all the leading public-opinion 
research organizations. You can request a sample 
copy from National Opinion Research Center, Uni. 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. Subscriptions are 
$5 a year. 


GERMANY: Germany and the Post-War World 
is a pamphlet of the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, Denver, Colo., sum. 
marizing the results of polls by various public. 
opinion research organizations on the problems of 
dealing with defeated Germany. The pamphlet 
contains 64 large pages, and is 50 cents. 


GERM KILLERS: If you light your classrooms 
with those new “germ-killing lamps”, what can you 
expect in reducing the spread of contagious diseases 
diseases at school? In Philadelphia, says Jean Scott 
Frickelton in Sierra Educational News, during a 
exceptional epidemic of measles, more than 60%, 
of the pupils in some schools were out with measles 
at one time or another. But in g of the city’s schools 
where germ-killing ultraviolet lighting was being 
tested, only 12 to 14% of the pupils were infected. 
In Niagara Falls, N. Y., schools, experiments not 
completed indicate that the germicidal lamps have 
caused a drop in school days lost because of air- 
borne bacteria. The American Journal of Hygiene 
states that “Disease caused by air-borne bacteria 
among children in classrooms where germicidal 
units are properly installed is only 12.6%, as com- 
pared with 51.8% in rooms without ultraviolet 
radiation.” The ultraviolet tubes must be placed 
in special ceiling fixtures that protect pupils’ eye 
from the harmful rays. 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS: A _ handbook on 
methods of stimulating popular interest in postwar 
problems, national and international, and succes: 
ful methods of community-discussion program plan 
ning, has been published by the Postwar Informa 
tion Exchange, 8 West goth St., New York 18, N. ¥. 
The price of the pamphlet is 25 cents. The Ex 
change acts as a clearing house for information 
on postwar questions, in behalf of a large number 
of research and educational organizations. 
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